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PREFACE 


I have written this little book with the object of 
helping teachers in primary (junior) schools to 
tackle with understanding and confidence the 
difficulties of teaching history to children between 
the ages of 7 and 11, For it cannot be denied that 
history is one of the most—if not, indeed, žbe most 
—difficult of all the subjects in the curriculum of 
the primary school. Yet, however difficult it may 
be, assutedly we cannot dispense with it, because, 
for reasons which I hope I have made clear in this 
book, it is both a natural and a vital subject for 
children of the junior age-range. But, because of its 
difficulty, its treatment calls for the most careful 
thought and organisation on the part of teachers. 

History is only one of a number of environmental 
subjects which may be treated separately ot as a 
gtoup of social studies. In either case, they readily 
lend themselves to what we have latterly come to 
call Activity Methods, and it is in the use of these 
methods particularly that teachers of history to 
juniors may welcome some guidance. I have, 
therefore, attempted in the pages which follow to 
show how, in the successive stages of the junior 
course, the material may be selected and the method’ 
adapted so as to ensure that the children will not 
only delight in what they leatn but—and this is 
really saying the same thing—become active partici- 
pants in a common voyage of discovery. 

This book has grown out of my own experience 
as a teacher, inspector, administrator, and organiser 
of courses for teachers, and if I dedicated it to any- 
one, it would be to the teachers and pupils in the 
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many primaty schools which I have intimately 
known and where my enquiries have been so pat- 
iently borne and my enthusiasms shared, and to 
those teachers who, as members of my classes, have 
helped to enliven the discussions to our mutual 
advantage. 'The book is, therefore, intended to be a 
practical guide to teachers, and, although in that 
sense it may have special significance fot those who 
use the series of class books which it accompanies, I 
hope that any teacher who honours me by reading it 
will find it not unhelpful. 
LONDON С. F. STRONG. 
March, 1950 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION: 
SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


The Education Act of 1944 places a new emphasis 
on that period of school life which lies between the 
ages of 7 and 11, if only because the reforms 
adumbrated in the Act can clearly never become 
fully effective unless the junior school is, at long 
last, recognised as having a status and importance 
equal to those of any other type of school. For, 
in laying down the framework of the new system, 
the Act enunciates at least two principles which, 
if applied in the spirit as well as in the letter, must 
have as profound an effect on the organisation of 
schools for the younger as for the older children. 
Fitst, it makes a simple division of the process of 
public education into three parts: primary, second- 
aty and further. It thus destroys the outworn 
distinction between elementaty and secondary edu- 
cation, and gives to the terms primary and secondary 
their proper connotation; to indicate, that is to say, 
successive stages of development through which all 
children, whatever their mental calibre or economic 
citcumstances, must necessarily pass. Secondly, it 
imposes on the patent the duty to see that his child 
teceives not merely, as in the earlier Acts, “efficient 
elementary instruction in feading, writing and 
arithmetic,” but “full-time education suitable to his 
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age, ability and aptitude.” It thus establishes new 
criteria of good schooling no less in the primary 
than in the secondary stage of school life and 
obliges all those concerned with education to 
consider afresh the methods by which each child’s 
proper place in the system shall be determined. 
Strictly, therefore, the word primary in this 
connection is used to describe not a particular type 
of school but a general stage of schooling, which is 
itself divisible into three successive phases: nutsety, 
infant and junior. Nevertheless, it is convenient for 
us today, as it was for the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education (as the Ministry was then 
called) in their report first published in 1931, to 
refer to the educational institution appropriate to 
children of 7-11 years of age as the primary school. 
It is true, of course, that in various parts of the 
countty there must, by the very nature of the local 
conditions, always be schools which combine 
infants and juniors—and even some which compre- 
hend all three primary age-gtoups—in a common 
organisation. But it will scarcely be disputed that, 
` though the primary stage of schooling admittedly 
has a certain unity, it is desirable, wherever it is 
practicable, that the juniors should be segregated 
in a separate depattment, and that where, for un- 
avoidable reasons, they have to be combined with 
infants, they should be organised as a distinct group 
so that theit special needs may be properly met. 
Moreover, I am concerned here with a subject 
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which, as such, is in any case beyond the scope of 
the infant school. Hence in this book I propose to 
use the term primary school with reference to the 
age-group 7-11 wherever it may be, whether or- 
ganised as a separate entity or as a section of a 
larger whole, and whether in a school within the 
public system or in а private or preparatory school, 

The primary school has always suffered to some 
extent from its negative origin, for it was born, as 
it were accidentally, out of the positive creation of 
what was originally called the senior school and is 
now to be known as the secondary modem school. 
That is to say, while the secondary modern school 
has slowly and rather painfully emerged since 1926, 
when the first Hadow Report? was published, the 
primary school has tended to have a residual quality. 
In spite of the fact that, as long ago as 1951, the 
Hadow Report on The Primary School warned us 
against thinking of it as "an elongated infants’ 
school or a truncated senior school,” some have 
never quite lost the feeling that it is the ramp of the 
all-standard school from which the seniors have 
been withdrawn. And it cannot be denied that 
Education Authorities have, on the whole, been 
inclined to concentrate on the provision of amenities 
for infant and Senior children to the neglect of those 
in'the middle range, while many teachers have been 
satisfied to regard the primary school as having no 
particular purpose of its own. The Act of 1944 offers 

1 The Education of the Adolescent. 
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to all concemeg an opportunity to make good this 
lost gtound and to re-examine the putposes and 
methods of the primaty school. 

‘The traditional attitude to children of the junior 
age range is that, because they ate in a petiod of 
life when tote memory is supposed to be at its 
strongest, they are tools to be fashioned and 
sharpened for the more serious work of the later 
stages Of school life. It is a fatal fallacy, for it leads 
to the inculcation of what Professor Whitehead has 
called inert ideas—ideas, that is to say, which at the 
time they ate imparted have no beating upon a 

hild's natural activities of body or mind and do 

nothing to illaminate or guide his experience, For 
the mind is never passive. *You cannot," as 
Professor Whitehead adds, “postpone its life until 
you have fashioned it. Whatever interest attaches 
to your subject-matter must be evoked hete and 
now; whatever powers you are strengthening in the 
pupil must be evoked here and now.” 

Here, then, it is important to remember that the 
break at 11+ is intended to be of benefit to the 
juniors as well as to the seniors. At 11 ++, ot there- 
abouts, children, whether bright or not, enter on 
the beginnings of a physical change which marks 
the dawn of adolescence. The break, therefore, not 
only enables us in the primary school to concentrate 
on а relatively homogeneous group but obliges us 
to remember that the pupils are junior pupils and 
incapable of many tasks which senior children, by 
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virtue solely of their greater maturity, can undet- 
take. Nor is the primary school to be judged merely 
by its success in preparing children to proceed to 
the secondary stage of school, although, of course, 
contact with that stage is vital to continuity. In 
other words, the primaty school should establish 
its own canons of excellence and criteria of success, 
which can only be built up through a proper regard 
to the nature and capacity of the children for whom 
it catets. 

The first requirement, then, is to be clear as to 
what the mind of the junior pupil is capable of, and 
the second to know what it is that children of this 
age range like to do. It is broadly true that the 
infant child creates without appreciation and that 
juniors develop a more critical attitude to what they 
create. But this does not mean that juniors have any 
capacity for interpretation or logical criticism. Nor 
must their power of attention be exaggerated. 
Junior children's attention is sensuous rather than 
intellectual, and is directed to objects rather than 
to ideas and beliefs. Hence we shall gain their 
attention only if we present them with material 
concrete enough for them to perceive. Again, their 
attention easily flags. If, therefore, we ate to 
encourage them to finish a task we must see that 
the petiod devoted to it is not overlong. Children 
of this age are active and inquisitive. They delight 
in movement and like to carry out small tasks that 
they can perform with skill. They are interested in 
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the shape, form, colour and use of the objects 
around them, and enjoy reproducing their observa- 
tions by speech and dramatic action and mastering 
language because by its means they can communicate 
with othets. 

The curriculum of the primary school, as the 
Report of 1931 reminds us, should therefore be 
thought of as “a stteam in motion, not a stagnant 
pool.” It should, in other words, be conceived in 
terms not so much of departments of knowledge to 
be taught as of activities by which powers are 
exercised and curiosity is aroused and satisfied. To 
do this it must make evety possible use of the 
environment of the pupil. This view of the proper 
work of the ptimaty school has led, in recent years, 
to the development of what are generally known as 
activity methods. This is, in itself, a healthy reaction 
from the old rote and mass teaching. But, like all 
reactions, it is in danger of being cartied too far. 
We have to admit that, while recognising the noble 
work done in the mass teaching of the past, often 
against tremendous odds, the ultimate fruits of this 
method have not proved satisfactory. But, on the 
other hand, we must temember that a class is not 
merely a number of isolated individuals but a 
community, and so a certain amount of class 
teaching still has its place. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that any fotm of teaching which makes no 
allowance fot the pupil to become an active learner 
is not a true method of education. 
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For schooling, after all, is only a part of education, 
which is a comprehensive and life-long process, and 
if the first is divorced from the second it is sterile. 
The academic tradition, which is still so potent, 
tends to blind us to the need of relating the work of 
the schools to the life of the community, and 
teaching must be made mote realistic in its content 
and method if it is to produce social results com- 
mensurate with the energy devoted to it. It is in the 
primary school that the foundations of a new 
attitude must be laid, and it is particularly those 
environmental subjects with a manifestly social 
purpose that lend themselves most readily to new 
experiments. Of these environmental subjects, 
history is indubitably one. But how far is history 
a suitable, or even a possible, subject for the 
ptimary school? It is with the object of helping 
teachets to answer this question that I have written 
what follows. 
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THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF HISTORY 
FOR JUNIORS 


IS HISTORY WHAT WE REMEMBER? 

1066 and All That, one of the funniest books in the 
English language, was written on the simple thesis 
that history is what we remember. This may be a 
comic idea, but its basis is the quite serious fact that 
the method of history teaching commonly used in 
schools, issuing from the academic tradition, is 
founded largely on the criterion of memorability: 
hence the howlers which form the substance of 
1066 and All That. Such howlets, of course, ate 
not confined to children. Indeed, it is because we 
make memorability our criterion in schools that 
howlets continue to be produced in later life. It is 
because we have not yet discovered a method in 
school which will ensure continuity of historical 
study and its application to social and political 
thought and action in maturity that, with the passing 
of the years, the memory fades and what we te- 
member is drawn from an evet mote evanescent 
background of the mind. 

If history is merely what we remember, there is 
clearly little point in learning it and certainly no 
case for attempting to teach it in the primaty school. 
Surely it goes much deeper than that. But if we ate 
to vitalise the teaching of history we must satisfy 
outselves that it is a subject worth teaching, and, 
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what is even mote important, satisfy our pupils 
that it is a subject worth learning. It is precisely 
because it is a subject with such deep implications 
and with such universal scope that no true education 
can dispense with it, that no school curriculum can 
be complete without it, and, indeed, that no citizen 
can regard himself as properly informed unless he 
approaches the questions and conttoversies of the 
day with the equipment that only an appreciation of 
history can ptovide. There was a time when the 
term history had a wider connotation than it has 
today, when, in fact, it embraced all knowledge, 
but, with the process of specialisation which ad- 
vancing knowledge has forced upon the world of 
learning, we have arrived at a point where it is 
confined to the study of the past of man in his 
social, political, economic and moral relations. The 
essential quality of history is, therefore, that it is 
evolutionary, The past that we are concerned with 
is the “living past,” because we cannot understand 
the present without the past, and because, as H. G. 
Wells once insisted, “there is no being but a 
constant becoming.” 

This is not to exaggerate the light that history 
may throw upon the present or to assert that the 
contempotaty world will necessarily learn how to 
gtapple successfully with its problems by examining 
the failure of past generations to grapple with 
theirs. As a scientific statement, the saying that 
history tepeats itself is of very dubious validity, for 
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each event is unique and not all the concomitant 
factots in any series of events are present on two 
different occasions. But so far as it means, in the 
French phrase, “the more it changes the mote it is 
the same,” the dictum embodies a profound truth. 
This is illustrated in a story which Plutarch tells of 
the Persian Wars, when the Persians invaded 
Greece in 480 B.C., the year of the Battle of Salamis, 
which, like 1940, the yeat of the Battle of Britain, 
was one of the crucial moments for western civilisa- 
tion. “Most of the Athenians,” he says (according 
to North’s translation), “did convey their aged 
fathers and mothers, their wives and little children, 
into the city of Troezen, where the Troezenians 
received them vety lovingly and gently. For they 
gave orders that they should be entertained of the 
common charge, allowing them apiece two oboloes 
of their money a day, and suffered the young children 
to gather fruit wheresoever they found it, and 
furthermore did hire schoolmasters to the charge 
of the commonwealth to bring them up at school.” 

Miss Mary S. Barnes, in her book Studies in 
Historical Method, says that the knowledge which 
we call history rests upon the sense of cause and 
effect, the sense of the social unit, the sense of time, 
and the sense of the value of a true record. We 
could find no better summary than this of the true 
bases of historical knowledge and the right approach 
to the acquisition of it. If, that is to say, these four 
senses ate properly developed in the mind of a 
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citizen, he has the right equipment for appreciating 
the questions which he is called upon to consider 
and discuss and on which he must occasionally 
make an effective decision. For man, as Aristotle 
said, is a political animal. That sense of the social 
unit, indeed, is the very essence of a true citizenship 
and, as the Greeks would have said, of the good 
life, and because history reveals the growth of the 
social unit, the rest of the argument for a supremely 
important place for history in the educational 
system follows inexorably. 

History is admittedly a difficult subject, but 
specially difficult for children and mote particularly 
for young children. In fact, it is not too much to 
say that it is the most difficult subject in the school 
curriculum. It is difficult because, besides its 
political and social aspects, its industrial and 
economic factors, it has psychological and spiritual 
implications. And all these things belong mainly to 
an adult world. History deals in general with the 
motives and actions of grown men and women. It 
presents to a world, not contemporaneous with the 
persons whom they confronted, the problems and ' 
difficulties which have exercised the ingenuity, 
tested the strength and called forth the powers of 
statesmen, reformers, economists, scientists, artists, 
inventors, explorers, doctors, military and naval 
leaders, and so forth, throughout the ages. History 
projects upon a partial screen scenes of a past in 
which we see, faintly or clearly according to the 
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paucity or fulness of the records, human society 
groping for the light, struggling for progress and 
marching towards freedom, oppressed peoples 
battling towards independence or rushing to a doom 
worse than that from which they are endeavouring 
to escape, political institutions developing to 
strength or declining to weakness, industrial life in 
the midst of revolutions, churches tottering in 
decay and reformed religions growing upon their 
ashes, and nations engulfed in war by the preten- 
sions of their masters, who have turned from the 
paths of peace to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Now one may well ask whether it is desirable,to 
attempt, or indeed how it is possible, to teach such 
a subject to children. For such a subject, viewed 
academically, is not comprehensible, much less 
enjoyable, to the children with whom we have to 
deal. Yet history is both a natural and a vital subject 
for all children. It is natural for two reasons; first, 
because the societies of family and school, of which 
children are, and after a certain age recognise them- 
selves to be, members, ate microcosms of the human 
societies of which history tells, whether in the 
immediate or remote past. Secondly, children, as 
they develop, adapt themselves, whether we will or 
no, to their environment, and it is the story of this 
adaptation to its environment by the human race 
that history unfolds. History is a vital subject for all 
children because without considering the past from 
which it has emerged the present is meaningless.. 
20 
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Teachers of junior children, on reading the fore- 
going, may well be alarmed at the prospect of having 
to teach such a subject at all to junior children. 
They may feel, too, that the civic purpose which 
these words imply is one entirely unsuited to young 
children. That is a very healthy scepticism, but, 
however strong it may be, we can never escape 
from the truth that the purpose of the school is, 
“to turn wayward children into citizens," and that 
the ultimate purpose of teaching and learning 
history is, and can only be, a civic one. That does 
not mean that we should attempt to teach in primary 
schools what, for the want of a better name, we 
generally call civics. It does not mean that we should 
exclude from our lessons’ to children the romantic 
elements of history. Nor does it mean that history 
stands alone as a subject with a civic purpose, for 
it shares this quality with, for example, literature, 
geography and science. It is simply to say that 
history is the most obviously civic subject of all, 
and that its ultimate aim is to assist in equipping the 
leatner with a point of view and in furnishing him 
with the means of checking that point of view. 


HISTORY A PROCESS OF SELECTION 

In any discussion of the matter and method: of 

history teaching in the primary school, subject- 

matter comes first because history is always prim. 

arily a matter of selection. For, as we have s 

history comptehends the whole field of the 
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deavours of mankind in the upward movement 
towards a finer and finer civilisation. But clearly no 
historian, however scholarly, erudite or versatile, 
can take this whole field of human endeavour for 
his province. He must select from the vast mass of | 
recorded fact what he regards as essential to his 
patticular purpose. Similarly the teacher must make 
a selection, but the danger he faces is that the child 
may so easily be wrenched from the natural line of 
his inquisitiveness, by having superimposed upon 
him a course of lessons drawn up on the basis of a 
purely academic syllabus. The child learner, it must 
be remembered, is not bothered with types of 
history, whether political, social, economic, heroic, 
ot what not. But the teacher will probably, in his 
training, have become acquainted with some such 
classification. The result is, unfortunately, that too 
many syllabuses in primary schools, or for that 
mattet in secondary schools also, betray the marks 
of this academic pall which hangs over the teacher 
and of which he finds it so hard to divest himself i in 
his contact with children. 

The difficulty here is heightened by the fact that 
the children themselves, by their facility to commit 
to memory things which they may utterly fail to 
comprehend, encourage the teacher to believe that 
they are really learning something from these 
academic history lessons. A child of xo, for example, 
will readily remember titbits of information about 
the economic aspects of the conflict of Ethelred the 
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Unready with the Danes, or the political conse- 
quences of the Norman Conquest, or the epoch- 
marking character of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, or the military significance of the 
Battle of Waterloo. But these things mean nothing 
to young children. They are, in fact, what we have 
described as “ inert ideas." It is bad enough that we 
should victimise children by filling their minds with 
what can so easily be proved to be mental lumber: 
it is a more heinous sin that we should erect this 
fallacy into a virtue in teaching* by allowing out- 
selves to believe that at this age children are specially 
apt to learn by tote and by arguing that the mote 
ground the children can cover in the primary stage 
the less they will have to cover in the secondary, 
an argument that some teachers and others respons- 
ible for child education do not blush to use. We 
shall be making some contribution to the salvation 
of history teaching from its present futility if at 
least we determine that we will henceforth closely 
examine our subject-matter with a view to elimin- 
ating all the dead wood calculated to become mental 
lumber, on whatever attractive theory it may be . 
introduced. 

Unquestionably we here face a very difficult 
problem. If we merely say that history is history, 
and you cannot get away from it, we may be driven 
to the conclusion that we must, because of its 
difficulty, abandon the teaching of history to junior 
children altogether, which would be disastrous. 
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Assutedly we cannot manufacture history for the 
delectation of children, but what we can do is to 
select with discrimination and purpose, and if we 
can establish a set of acceptable principles for the 
selection of the subject-matter of history suitable 
fot consumption by junior children, we shall be on 
the way to a new outlook on the history syllabus in 
the primary school. | 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 

First we may sa¥ that just as society has developed 
into its present complexity from simple beginnings 
so the individual child grows physically and mentally 
from the simplicities of babyhood to the complex 
make-up of the grown man or woman. Clearly, 
junior pupils cannot be expected to leap into a 
comprehension of histotical processes and the 
complexities of social and political movements, 
however they may be watered down in substance 
and simplified in the telling. The teacher, as selector 
of the material of history lessons for junior children, 
must, therefore, painstakingly enquite into the 
‚ child's interests and abilities, and so gradually lay 
the foundations of an historical habit of mind. 

The effect of this in practice is that, generally 
speaking, the earlier part of the story of mankind, 
being less complex, is consequently the more tinged 
with romance in the regard of young children than 
the later. Experience suggests, according to the 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, that the child can 
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often feel a deeper and a more personal interest in 
such stoties as Leonidas at Thermopyle, Regulus 
returning to captivity at Carthage, William the 
Conqueror falling as he landed at Pevensey, and in 
the doings of Marco Polo and Joan of Arc, than in 
incidents of more recent centuries, On the other 
hand, there could be few stories with a mote 
romantic appeal to young children than those of, 
say, Florence Nightingale, Garibaldi or Livingstone, 
while stories of inventors and their inventions, 
which, generally speaking, necessarily belong to the 
mote modern epoch, ate of intense interest to them. 
Clearly, then, the argument must not be overdone. 
All we would wish to advise is that, on the whole, 
teachers will find that, in the first stages of the 
course, the balance of advantage lies in selecting 
the matter rather from earlier than from later times. 
In the infant school the children will have heard 
many stories. These stories, being generally based 
on some sott of folk-lore, may not appear, on their 
face, to have any historical content. But because 
they are, in fact, a part of the fabric of our society 
in its making, they have an historical basis, however ' 
faity-like and legendaty they may be. It is true that 
most of these tales belong to a milieu which has been 
long extinct and that children herded together in 
the present urban agglomerations of our society are 
less likely to see them as anything but stories than 
ate children in rural areas. But the teacher who is a 
teal story-teller may have tried to recapture some- 
: 25 
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thing of the spirit of that dead past for the children 
by suitable activities arising out of the stories and 
related to the childrén’s everyday lives. This would 
be true whether we are dealing with stories that are 
frankly fairy tales, like Jack the Giant Killer, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and the Babes in the Wood; or 
legends, such as Greek and Norse myths; or quasi- 
historical stories, such as Robinson Crusoe and 
Hiawatha. When, therefore, the children arrive at 
the junior stage, such knowledge as they have may 
be said to be still in a world of make-believe. They 
cannot yet have even a rudimentary sense of “a 
scheme of space called geography or a scheme of 
time called history.” It is thus the business of the 
teacher in the primaty school, by making suitable 
selections from the mass of subject-matter available, 
to begin to inculcate a sense of these things and 
gtadually to help the children to bring a constructive 
imagination to bear on the world of experience. 


т. The Children’s Interests and Abilities 

Thus we arrive at the first principle of guidance 
' in the selection of historical material in the primary 
school, which is that, while we begin to make a real 
attempt at the teaching of history, we shall re- 
member the stage of growth of the children with 
whom we are dealing, consult their abilities and 
interests, and temember that, as Miss Dymond 
points out in her Handbook for History Teachers, the 
junior child “delights in action both in himself ana 
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in others” and that “he can picture incidents but not 
sequences.” 


2. Correlation of Literature, History and Geography 

The second principle is that we are not greatly ` 
concerned, in the first two years of the junior stage 
at least, with fine distinctions between literature, 
history and geography. What we have to remem- 
ber is that the human and romantic aspects have 
the greatest appeal at this stage, and it matters little 
under what specific heading they are placed. Stories 
of child-life and animal-life, biographies and stories 
of ttavel and adventure ate popular among junior 
children. It is evident that many of these belong to 
the great storehouse of literature, while others 
emphasise the element of space, with which geo- 
graphy is concerned, as much as they emphasise the 
element of time, which is the specific province of 
history. The importance of this trilogy of subjects 
is in the fact that children, by reading stories drawn 
from them, will come the better to understand 
themselves. 


3. Centres of Interest 

This brings us to the third principle of selection, 
namely, that the syllabus should be based on centres 
of interest. This means that in selecting our material 
we must keep in mind the importance of some 
central themes which we know the children will 
find attractive. This is perhaps more a question of 
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method than of matter and as such will be dealt 
with in greater detail in the next chapter. Here we 
should emphasise that the centre of interest may be 
essentially literary, such as one based on stories 
from the Bible, the Iad, the Odyssey or the Æneid, 
Or it may be essentially geographical, such as one 
concerned with stories of exploration and discovery. 
Or it may be essentially scientific, such as one based 
on stoties of invention. Or, again, it may be 
essentially historical, such as one based on stories 
of adventure in the Ancient World or in the growth 
of Empire. The very catalogue illustrates at the 
same time the unity of these various branches of 
study and the suitability of history as the pivotal 
subject round which the others radiate, for it is 
evident that the aspect that is common to them all 
is the historical. The centre of interest, it should be 
made clear, may just as well be in the activities 
atising from the stories told as in the reading or 
learning of the stories themselves. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that in selecting topics 
for the history syllabus in the primary school the 
teacher should choose them as much for their 
potentiality as suggestors of activities as for their 
inherent quality as stories, in which, as such, the 
children will delight. 


4. The Children’s Background 
The fourth principle is that the topics should be 
telated, as far as possible, to the children’s back- 
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ground. This is, fitst and foremost, a negative 
principle. That is to say, we should not sclect 
material merely because of its outstanding import- 
ance in history without regard to the capacity of 
young children to comprehend and absorb it; 
though, at the same time, we should not allow out 
histoty teaching to degenerate into mere anecdo- 
tage. 

Positively, this fourth principle means selecting 
matter which has a starting-point in the child's 
conception. This may mean, first, that it should 
start from something of which the child himself is 
conscious, and hete we need to enter a caveat 
against the too-easy belief that what grown-ups 
regard as common objects are necessarily alive in 
the minds of children. It by no means follows, for 
example, that some object—let us say a pillar-box 
ot a fire station—which a child may pass several 
times every day of his life, is part of his conscious 
being. On the other hand, it is something of which 
he can be readily made aware because it zs part of 
his background, though it may belong purely to his 
subconscious mind. It may mean, secondly, some- 
thing which can be made to live in the child’s mind 
by some illustration, exercise ot practice, and it is 
important that exercises arising out of any ex- 
pository or reading lesson should have this aspect. 

But this principle of selection must not be ovet- 
done. It would be easy to exclude many of the most 
exciting and beautiful episodes in history on the 
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ground that they beat no relation to the children’s 
lives, such episodes, for example, as Horatius at the 
Bridge, or the Roman Senate and the Geese, or 
Penelope and her Web, or Roland and Oliver. But 
the human element in such stories may not be 
entirely beyond the children’s experience, and if 
they can be consciously related to that experience 
then not only will the stories be enjoyed but the 
episodes of which they tell will be brought home 
to the children as examples of the display of man’s 
fortitude and the growth of human endeavour. 

Looked at in this way, Horatius will first be 
thought of as one of the brave men on whose like we 
have depended for many of the things we now have 
and enjoy, while a bridge can easily be shown to be 
one of the primary needs in our daily lives. Again, 
the Roman Senate story may be emphasised from the 
point of view of the importance of leaders standing 
true to their principles and functions in times of 
ctisis, just as we should wish our children to behave 
without fuss when difficulties arise, while, at the 
same time, we have hete an example of the help of 
animals at all times in the human story. Or, again, 
the family element in the story of the love of 
Penelope for her husband, Ulysses, and all that such 
devotion means in family life, one of the basic 
elements in out social organisation, can be brought 
home to children who by now must be to some 
extent aware of this devotion in their own families. 
Or yet again in the case of Roland and Oliver the 
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relating of the story of the mountain pass to the 
geography lesson will both correlate two important 
subjects and give the children something in man- 
kind’s natural surroundings on which to fix their 
minds. 


5. Relation of Past and Present 

This introduces a fifth principle of selection, 
which is that the topics should be selected with an 
eye to their civic significance, This does not mean, 
as we said before, that we should attempt to teach 
civics, as such, in the primary school. Still less does 
it mean that the children should be drawn into 
recondite discussions on institutions and movements 
which ate entirely beyond their comprehension. 
Nor, certainly, does it mean that we should exclude 
what we may call the romantic aspects of history, 
for, to deprive children of acquaintance with such 
heroes as Hereward the Wake and Saladin would 
be to cause them to suffer real loss both spiritually 
and historically. What it does mean is, first, that the 
ultimate civic purpose of history must be in the 
teachet's mind, and, secondly, that, in endeavouring · 
to bring the matter of the lessons into relation with 
the children's background and experience, the 
teacher must always remember that the past is the 
living past and that today has no meaning except 
through yesterday. 

Clearly, then, if the purpose of history learning 
and teaching is, as we have said, ultimately social, 
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it follows that the bringing of the past into relation 
with the present is not merely a desirable, but a 
positively essential, aspect of it. Consequently the 
matter must be selected with a view to showing the 
continuity of history by relating it to the present, 
which, in its turn, cannot be understood except in 
its historical setting. Let us take, as an example, the 
story of Pheidippedes and the Battle of Marathon. 
This is an excellent story for the purpose, because 
it is at the same time one of the most exciting 
episodes in ancient history, an event still com- 
memorated in the athletic activities of the present 
age, and an example of the eatly history of com- 
munications which can hereby be shown to have 
developed from the simple human method of those 
early times to the highly complex, elaborate and 
mechanised methods of our own day. In other 
wotds, we have here a stoty of events in the remote 
past which can be both related to those of today 


and given а mild civic emphasis for young pupils. ' 


Besides this, it is a stoty which provides excellent 
matter for exercises based on a centre of interest or 

' even mote than one centre of interest, namely, sport 
and communications. 

Not all our possible selections are as obviously 
purposeful as this, but the teacher in making the 
selection should always have this purpose in mind, 
so that, although, as we have argued, the civic 
purpose may be kept to ourselves, such topics will 
tend both to lay the foundations of a good historical 
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sense and give us hope of encouraging the children - 
eventually to think in civic terms. 


6. The Two Periods of the Junior Age Range 

The sixth principle for the teacher's guidance in 
selecting the subject-matter of histoty lessons is the 
importance of the difference between the early and 
later stages of the junior age tange. This again is 
largely a question of method rather than of matter, 
and as such will be considered in the next chapter. 
But so far as it is concerned with the question of 
selection we should say something of it here. In the 
first two yeats of the coutse no attempt should be 
made to develop directly the four senses upon 
which, according to Miss Barnes whom we quoted 
in Chapter 2, the knowledge which we call history 
rests, namely, the sense of cause and effect, the sense 
of the social unit, the sense of tíme, and the sense 
of the value of a true record. The energy that is 
often expended by teachers at this stage in the 
children's school careers in struggling to inculcate 
these four sets of ideas or concepts is entitely wasted. 
Cause and effect, that time-honoured couple, have ' 
no meaning for children of the 7-9 age-group, and 
may safely be left to look after themselves. The 
sense of the social unit cannot be positively taught 
at this period of school life; and so far as it is a 
living thing in the fabric of school life it may be 
allowed to develop without special emphasis. 

As to the sense of time, this should not be touched 
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at all. On this question there is much fallacious 
thought and practice in primaty schools. Two 
teachers, Miss Oakden and Miss Stuart, have made 
a scientific and exhaustive enquiry into this aspect 
of the teaching of history and have come to the 
conclusion that “up to 1x years of age . . . con- 
ventional names of time-periods, especially dates, 
have little meaning for children unless they are 
explained amd correlated with the child's own 
activities—e.g. when a week, ot a year, or two 
years, or twenty years is mentioned, it should be 
connected with the life of the child, mother, family, 
etc.” This is a very different conception from that 
of many teachets whom one may still find sedulously 
pumping dates into children of junior age. It is, 
in fact, another aspect of the principle we have 
already enunciated, that the lessons should be 
related to the pupil’s life and experience. In other 
wotds, unless the child has some kind of yardstick, 
ot scale of measurement, the mere learning of dates 
can have no sense or purpose and becomes only 
another instance of the inculcation of those *inert 
ideas" based on a fallacious interpretation of the 
power of children's memoty at this stage, which 
we have already condemned. 

The fact is that it is futile to attempt to train a 
time sense at all up to the age of 9, but between 
9 and 11 the gradual introduction of the method of 
relating the passage of time to the child's back- 
ground, which should then include telling the time 
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by the clock and the use of the calendar, may 
safely be adopted. In this stage, after this preliminary 
training, pictorial time-charts may well be intro- 
duced. They should not be conventional date-charts 
but should begin with pictures of vatious consecu- 
tive periods showing visible and easily compre- 
hensible changes, such as those in costume, methods 
of transport, and so on. Perhaps the brightest junior 
children in the last year are capable of beginning to 
appreciate the meaning of actual dates, and for 
these upper junior children dates may be gradually 
associated with the pictorial sections of the chart. 
It is right and useful that, other things being equal, 
the subject-matter should be arranged chronologic- 
ally; that is to say, taking a group of biographical 
studies, for example, in, say, a term's work, they 
may, if there is no other consideration, be taken in 
chronological order. But there is no particular 
virtue in this, and if it proves more helpful to group 
the topics on the ground, for example, rather of a 
centre of interest, the chronological order may be 
disregarded. Thus if, let us say, the lives of twelve 
men and women ate selected, it may be mote 
expedient to group them under such headings as 
inventors, explorers and soldiets, for instance, than 
in strict order of time.* 

Finally, the ability to test the value of a true 
record is clearly beyond children of this age. ‘This 


1 The subject of time-charts and maps is treated in greater detail in 
Chapter 5. 
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does not/mean, of course, that children should not 
have 2mong their pictures illustrations of, for 
example, Stonehenge, Cleopatra’s Needle (or even 
7 ее, these in actuality if they happen to live near 
them), the Bayeux Tapestry, Domesday Book ot 
even a simple extract from a newspaper. But such 
illustrations should be left simply as interesting 
pictures of the records of a race or nation, and the 
question of their authenticity or veracity may safely 
be left aside for a later stage of life. In the first two 
yeats of the course, therefore, no space in the 
syllabus need be devoted either to the study of time- 
charts or to matter selected on the ground that it 
illustrates cause and effect. Simple biography is all 
that is desitable here. This will provide sufficient 
interest and activity if wisely chosen with the 
conditions outlined in this chapter kept well in 
mind. 

In the second two years we should select the 
matter with a view to giving children an opportunity 
of knowing something of our own ancient history, 
of their neighbourhood, of the nation and of the 
Empire, but in such a way as to be biographical 
still in emphasis and method of treatment. In the 
last year, and not until then, we may begin a simple 
study of time, This, then, should be the basis of 

selection for the second half of the junior school 
period. This stage of study should consist mainly, 
if not wholly, of topics selected from British 
history. For by this means, as the Report on th 
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Primary School says, “while the work would still 
be largely topical in character and still mainly for 
the purpose of forming a background, it would 
begin to assume the character of a connected 
narrative in which the process of change is to some 
extent being traced." Thus by concentrating at this 
stage on topics of British history we may achieve 
the triple purpose of tracing a connected story which 
we could not do in the time at our disposal on a 
wider canvas even if it were otherwise desirable to 
spread out net so far; of selecting subjects more 
comprehensible to young children; and of tracing 
the growth of out own nation and Empite from its 
beginnings in localities. In other words, in the 
second half of the junior period we shall begin to 
develop at least two of the four senses referred to 
above, namely, the sense of the social unit and the 
sense of time, leaving the sense of cause and effect 
and that of a true record to a more mature stage of 
life. 


SUMMARY 

Let us now tty to summatise the principles 
enunciated in this chapter for the guidance of the 
history teacher in selecting the matter for the junior 
course, First, we must consult the interests of 
the children, and awaken their interest and excite- 
ment by tales which thrill them. Secondly, we 
shall not bother overmuch, at any tate during the 
fitst two years of the course, about fine distinctions 
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between literature, history, geography and science. 
Thirdly, we shall always try to base the selection 
of matter on centtes of interest, either in the stories 
themselves or in the exercises based upon them. 
Fourthly, we shall do our best to relate the matter 
to the children's background. Fifthly, the teacher 
will have in mind, as fat as is practicable, the social 
purpose of the learning and teaching of history and 
the need to relate the subject-matter of history to 
the present day. Sixthly, we shall distinguish be- 
tween the earlier and later stages of the course, 
remembering in the first two years that chronology 
is in itself of no importance. Finally, thtoughout 
the course we shall avoid the academic matter 
hitherto selected on the basis of false assumptions 
as to the capacity of junior children to learn and 
memotise. 

The field of sclection is vast and we shall deal 
with it in detail in Chapter 5, in which we shall 
discuss at length the making of the syllabus. Here 
we need only emphasise, in conclusion, the import- 
ance of remembering at all times that the spirit 

` behind the teaching is as important as the content 
of the syllabus itself. 
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THE METHOD OF HISTORY TEACHING 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


THE LESSON AND THE LESSON-PERIOD 
The method of history teaching cannot be dis- ` 
sociated from the choice of the material to be 
taught. Indeed, selecting, grading and linking 
topics for study constitute an integral part of the 
method of teaching a subject. Consequently, if we 
fail to select suitable material, no amount of method 
will save the syllabus from being unworkable in 
practice. And if we fail to adapt that material by 
such an arrangement of it as to secure that it shall 
meet the needs of different ages and types of 
children, the work of selection will be wasted. 
Further, if we fail to co-ordinate, wherever possible, 
the work of one subject with that of the others in 
the curriculum we shall get less than the full value 
out of each subject by itself and of the educational 
process as a whole. Thus the discussion of selecting 
the material moves logically to a consideration of 
the method of presenting it. 
In considering the method of the history lesson 
and the activities to be based on it we should 
remember that the immediate object of teaching is 
to secure that what is learnt shall be “sound, 
lasting and readily available for use.” ‘Too often in 
the past the method has been to tell the children, ot 
to get them to read, a story, and then, if there is any 
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time left in the lesson-period, to ask them a few 
questions. Nothing further happens until the next 
history lesson, when the same tactics are adopted 
again with an entitely new topic. Thus, though 
what is taught may be sound enough, so far as it 


goes, it does not go neatly far enough, for it cannot | 


by such methods be made either lasting or available 
for use, and therefore is not truly learned at all. 
Indeed, the very method of teading employed in 
some schools is often deadening in the extreme and 
calculated to encourage boredom and indifference 
in children, The last edition of the Handbook of 
Suggestions for Teachers repeats the emphatic warning 
given in the previous edition against the age-old 
ptactice of "setting child after child to read aloud 
a few lines in turn without previous preparation, 
while the test of the class are required to follow 
word by word.” The compilers hope—one trusts 
not too optimistically—that “this type of lesson 
will now at length disappeat.” This is a general 
condemnation, but we need hardly say that we 
deprecate equally strongly in the case of the history 

‚ lesson this deadly practice of “treading round the 
class.” 

"There is need, of course, in the literary education 
of all children for both silent and loud reading. 
Reading aloud should develop the art of clear speech 
and give children opportunities of learning the 
pronunciation of new words—clearly as necessary 
in history as in any other subject—and, to some 
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extent, assist in the acquisition of certain social 
graces. And history may provide as useful subject- 
matter for such purposes as does the type of book 
generally, but rather awkwardly, called a reader. 
That it should do so, indeed, is essentially part of 
the idea of thinking of the curriculum rather as a 
union of activities than as a number of different 
departments of knowledge. But ultimately, reading 
isa silent art; the indispensable means to most forms 
of knowledge silently and individually acquired. 
The question of books, therefore, is of vital im- 
portance in a subject like history, in which reading, 
in the last analysis, must play a paramount patt, and 
we shall have mote to say later on this vital aspect 
of our subject. ) 
The lesson, then, should not be thought of as an 
isolated petiod on the time-table, but rather as 
belonging to a series of such petiods, the first of 
which is taken up with the initial presentation of a 
topic, to be followed up in succeeding periods by 
reading and exercises on that topic before it is left. 
This plan will also allow the teacher to group topics 
from time to time for purposes of larger community : 
exercises based on centres of interest within the 
subject of history and to co-ordinate history with 
other subjects in the curriculum. It is safe to assume 
that at least twenty minutes will be allotted to each 
lesson in the first two years and perhaps thirty 
minutes in the last two years, and further that 
there will be at least two such periods a week on the 
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time-table for each of the subjects literature, history 
and geogtaphy if they are separately stated on the 
time-table, or six periods if they ate grouped. 

Now it is evident that two petiods of twenty 
minutes devoted to history, either specifically or 
as part of a group of subjects including literature, 
geography and science, are not sufficient to allow 
more than an expositoty lesson and some reading 
cach week. But, while this may be enough to make 
for soundness if the subject-matter is well chosen 
either by the teacher or the author of the book, it 
is manifestly not enough to make its effect lasting. 
The proper way to regard what is commonly called 
the lesson is, we repeat, to think of it rather as a 
lesson-petiod, the lesson being, in fact, a topic 
treated and developed over a seties of lesson- 
petiods. If the teacher grasps this conception of the 
lesson as a serial activity to be carried on through 
a number of lesson-periods until it has been ex- 
haustively treated from various standpoints, he will 
be on the right road to getting tid of the lecture 
method and to giving the learner a chance to 
- become an active agent in his schooling. 

The first lesson-petiod of such a series should be 
spent in arousing general interest in the topic to be 
treated. This may be done in various ways: by the 
telling of the story, by the study of pictures, by 
teferences to everyday things with which it may be 
connected and which are part of the pupils’ back- 
ground, and so on. The second lesson-period should 
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prepare the children for reading the story in the 
class-book and give them time to read it. The 
third and fourth should be concerned with indi- 
vidual exetcises, which may include the silent 
reading of the appropriate chapter in the class-book, 
if this has not already been completed in the second 
lesson-petiod, and group work. Thus, if there are 
two lesson-periods a week, the topic would take 
a fortnight to treat in this way. But periodically a 
number of lesson-periods should be devoted to 
exercises of the project type, in which group 
activities can be carried out involving both the 
subject of history and any other cognate subjects 
which can be used as centres of interest for the 
widening of the scope of the project. 

Such a method, if properly applied, will avoid 
the inculcation of what we have called “inert ideas,” 
by ensuring that the children themselves will first 
comprehend the substance of the lesson and next 
so use their minds, and possibly bodies, upon it as 
to drive that substance home. The matter taught 
will not be made lasting and “available for use" by 
attempting to push it in from the outside, a process - 
described fifty years ago by Edward Thring, the 
great Headmaster of Uppingham, in that master- 
piece, Тре Theory and Practice of Teaching, as “pouring 
watet into a kettle with the lid on," and mote 
recently by Miss Marjorie Reeves in her excellent 
book, Growing up in a Modern Society; as based on the 

1 Published in 1946 by the University of London Press. 
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assumption that “the forty children sitting so 
placidly in tows at school are forty uniform and 
empty containers waiting to be filled with a standard 
educational mixture.” At all costs, the teacher 
must resist the tendency to adopt this external 
attitude. 


CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES 

The serial treatment of a topic over a number of 
lessons-periods, as suggested here, is the means by 
which we can ensure that our pupils will make the 
subject not an addition to some ultimate store of 
mental lumber but a part of their living conscious- 
ness. This is only to be accomplished by activities 
in which the pupils themselves choose to play their 
patt because they are sufficiently wide in scope to 
petmit of the children’s selecting something which 
they will enjoy doing and on which they can be 
consciously active. The teacher may be helped, in 
devising exercises of this kind, by a few simple 
tules, which are set out below: 

(1) In the pupils’ activities there must be direction 
from the teacher, and there will necessarily be 
imitation, but the activities should be so chosen and 
gtaded that a child at evety stage can put something 
of himself into them. The sectet is, as the Handbook 
of Suggestions says, “to discover the activities of 
child life which promise the best combination of 
immediate interest and permanent value”; in other 
wotds, to take advantage of the children’s dominant 
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interests as they atise, without losing the value of, 
and, indeed, the necessity for, an organised course. 

(2) The exercises should be of two sorts, indi- 
vidual and group, so that the children will have the 
two kinds of activities which belong to social think- 
ing and doing, the personal and the communal. 

(3) It is important that there should be a wide 
choice both of individual and of group exercises, so 
that children may select not only the individual 
activities by which they are attracted but also their 
companions for community exercises. 

(4) The exercises should be so designed and 
arranged as to allow for various kinds of activity, 
mental and manual, so that we may both encourage 
versatility in children and make sure that evety 
pupil will find the activity in which he may, at 
least comparatively, shine. 

(5) We must present the child with material which 
is concrete enough for him to petceive, and in this 
connection we may recall two quotations from an 
earlier chapter: that children at this stage are active 
and inquisitive, “delighting in movement and small 
tasks which they can perform with deftness and 
skill,” and that the attention of children of this age is 
of the “sensuous” rather than the “intellectual” type, 
being directed to objects rather than ideas and beliefs. 


(a) Reading and Speaking 
The fitst and most obvious activity is reading. 
This should include both prose and poetry, and 
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should give opportunities of reading, both silent and 
aloud, from the class textbook, from supplementary 
books on the subject and the topic, and of poems 
selected for or by the children, or even possibly, in 
some cases, that they write themselves. An addi- 
tional form of reading should be of matter composed 
by the children in the form of simple lecturettes, 
which may include quotations from books, maga- 
zines or newspapers that they may have come across 
outside the class or without the teacher's direction. 
This form of activity is doubly useful, since it covers 
both the individual type of exercise (in the child's 
own preparation) and the social sort of activity (in 
presenting the matter thus prepared to the group). 
A further example of this kind of activity is what is 
generally called oral composition, in which the pupil 
tecounts to the class in his own wotds a stoty ot 
statement belonging to the topic of the lesson. This 
is well suited to history because it gives the narrator 
a chance to practise the art of stating, however 
simply, a point of view, and the audience an oppot- 
tunity of checking, in however rudimentary a form, 
the facts of the statement with their own knowledge 
of them as they have gathered them in the course of 
the lesson. 


(P) Dramatisation and Puppetry 
A most important form of oral activity in con- 
nection with histoty is dramatisation. History offers 
excellent opportunities for this type of exercise, in 
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which most children delight. In е. first place, it 
involves both physical and mental activity. Secondly, 
the topic will generally provide a first-rate story, 
always a good foundation on which to build a 
dramatic presentation. Thirdly, the children will be 
greatly helped in their approach to dramatic activity 
in this subject by the fact that they will have seen 
pictures illustrative of the topic either in books or 
in loose form; in fact, dramatisation should be a 
means of translating the mental concepts into action 
based upon the illustrative aids used. Fourthly, the 
historical stories that ate presented to children 
throughout the junior stage are, or should be, 
stories of action and not of ideas; indeed, the 
teacher may well use the potentiality of a story for 
translation into dramatic form as one of the main 
criteria of its suitability for junior children. Fifthly, 
dramatisation is the ideal form of group activity, for 
most children delight not only in playing a part but 
in watching their fellows play it. It is important, 
however, that the playing should not remain always 
in the hands of a few talented children; they should 
all be given their turn on both sides of the footlights. ` 
Besides the dialogue form of drama there is 
another kind which has become popular in recent 
yeats, though not yet nearly so universally adopted 
as it deserves to be. This is puppetry. Puppetry has 
many advantages as a form of exercise in history. 
In the first place, it has most of those qualities of 
which we have spoken as belonging to dramatic 
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activity, for it offers opportunities of presenting a 
stoty in an attractive form, it demands the pro- 
ductive study of pictures and other illustrations in 
its preparation, and it is an excellent medium for 
action stories. But it has the added advantage of 
requiring manual dexterity in the use of the puppets 
and in some cases considerable craftwork. More- 
over, it is often found that puppetry brings out 
unsuspected talents in certain children not otherwise 
vety ready to play an active part in things, particu- 
latly with the type of child who finds it hatd, either 
through shyness or actual speech defect, to give 
verbal expression to what is in his mind. As a means 
of self-expression, therefore, puppetty is an excellent 
medium for many children, and beyond this it is a 
source of perennial delight to them—as proved by 
the never-failing popularity of the Punch and Judy 
Show—whether as auditors or as manipulators of 
the puppets. It is also well suited to activities asso- 
ciated with history. 


(¢) Writing in Prose and Verse 

’ An obvious but very necessary kind of exercise is 
writing in its various forms. The writing of simple 
compositions on the topics dealt with in the lesson 
should be encouraged in children from the beginning 
of the junior course and should be carefully gradu- 
ated throughout. One of the real problems of com- 
position among young children is the difficulty of 
selecting suitable subjects, but history furnishes a 
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ready-made storehouse of subjects which present 
themselves as each lesson-topicis dealt with. A child 
may just as well be asked to describe the episode of 
Alexander and the horse, or Joan of Arc's trial, ot 
the meeting of Livingstone and Stanley, as to write 
a composition on a day in the holidays, or my 
favourite subject, or a ridé in the train, or any other 
of the moth-eaten titles still too often forced upon 
children, and he will certainly get much more joy 
out of them. 

Children may even be allowed to try their hand at 
poetry. You may get this: 


“The Mary Anna put to sea 
With a crew of about thirty. 
The Captain said: ‘I careth naught 
If the weather blows up dirty’,” 


which was once written by a junior boy of 10 as a 
serious effortto reproduce in verse an historical tale 
of pirates. On the other hand, you may get a piece 
of historical philosophy like this, which was written 
— believe it or not—by a little girl of 9 from an 
urban slum: 
“As I went walking I met one day 
A bent old man with hair all grey. 


He looked at me and I at him; 
My eyes were young and his were dir. 


“ What do you see? I asked with a sigh. 
*A world all young,’ was his reply. 
‘And you, my child?’ I heard him say. 
“A grey old world,’ and I ran away." 
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Or this, by way of a parody of a well-known his- 
torical narrative poem and itself a piece of history: 


“Not a sound was heard, not the slightest noise, 
As our Guy to the bonfire we hurried, 
Not a schoolboy discharged his hoarded squib, 
As in shavings our guy we nigh buried. 


“With delight we shall talk of the Guy that has gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes remember; 
He never can rest, for we'll burn him again 
On the fifth day of every November." 


If these excerpts from a genuine anthology of 
children's verse show nothing else, they demon- 
strate at least that composition may take on a much 
wider significance than that which many teachers are 
ordinarily prepared to allow. Written composition 
must always be one of the essential forms of exercise 
in history, as in most other subjects, and there is 
evety reason why children should be allowed to 
exercise such talents of this kind as they possess, 
actually or potentially, with imagination and joy. 

Under the heading of exercises in writing may be 
put also the keeping of notebooks, at least by pupils 
of 9-11 years. With junior children this. can, of 
course, only be rudimentary, but it need be none the 
less valuable for that. At this stage it should be 
associated with individual collections of pictures 
(about which we shall say more ín a later section) and 
in this sense the book should be a combined note- 
book and scrapbook, 

so 
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(d) Art and Craft Activities 

From the type of exercise that involves writing we 
may pass to a consideration of that which involves 
drawing. The methods of art teaching have made 
rapid advances in recent years, particularly in the 
teaching of younger children. But here again it often 
happens that the selection of suitable material places 
a great strain on the originality of the teacher. 
History once more comes in as a store of subjects for 
drawing and painting, particularly in imaginative 
work, Just as children may be asked to write on 
historical topics, so they should be encouraged to 
draw their conception of historical persons, places 
and things. You will get the most outrageous рго- 
ductions from children through this form of activity, 
but you will also find the most surprisingly good 
results in the most unexpected places. Art exercises 
based on the history lesson have two advantages : 
first, that the children generally enjoy doing them, 
and, secondly, that the results give the teacher, if not 
the pupil, some test of how far the lesson has really 
meant something to the children. Besides encour- 
aging exercise in the imaginative aspect of art work, 
history also offers opportunities of elementary prac- 
tice in drawing from still life. And here we should 
remember the importance both of co-ordination with 
other subjects and of the universal type of exercise 
known as the Project, about which we shall say more 
in the next section, for, while some children may 
dress for the dramatic presentation of history 
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stoties, others may draw the characters and thus get 
a mote accurate and living picture of the persons 
portrayed. 

The art exetcise is of the manual type, and going 
with it is the exercise introducing craftwork. The 
connection of crafts with history is not merely a 
matter of correlation of subjects, which is a very 
important aspect of it, but a vital factor in the story 
of the development of civilisation and of the growth 
of society from pastoral simplicity, through the 
epoch of agticulture and the development of the 
domestic system of crafts, to the modern machine 
age. Needless to say, this is an aspect of histoty 
which we should present to junior children only 
with the greatest care, but it does remain true that, 
by making some of the craftwork done by children 
illustrative of their history lessons, we shall be 
laying the foundations of a later sense of this quint- 
essential connection of social change with industrial 
methods and of the imaginative use of leisure to 
recapture the educative value of craftwork lost in 
the mass-production of today. 

There аге all sorts of ways in which simple craft- 
work can be made part of the activities associated 
with history, as, for example, simple bookbinding 
for collections of pictures and notes, the carving of 
models, the dressing of dolls and puppets, and the 
making of dresses and properties for dramatic pro- 
ductions. All these will, of course, be of the most 
rudimentary kind, but it does not matter how 
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rudimentaty they may be so long as the children ate 
made to feel that they are all playing their part, and 
so long as the teacher is persuaded that these activi- 
ties are helping to make the subject-matter live mote 
truly in the minds of his pupils. 


(е) Collecting and Educational Visits 

Two outstanding types of exercise temain to be 
mentioned. The fitst is the collection and cata- 
loguing of pictures, cuttings and notes. We shall 
say mote of this in a later section of this chapter 
under the heading of the Classroom. Here we 


should make it clear that collecting and cataloguing 


ate activities which have both individual and group 
aspects and which children very much enjoy. More- 
over, they ensure that the children will gradually 
build up by their own efforts a standing record of 
the year’s work and a means of constant reference 
to the stages of its development. Another activity, 
to which we shall refer more fully later, should be 
mentioned here as part of the normal method of 
history learning, namely extra-mural activities, such 
as rambles and visits to museums and places and 
institutions of local interest with a view to making 
a survey of the neighbourhood, local history being 
an important part of the later stages of the coutse, 
so that children will realise the importance of 
locality in the national story. 

There are two important observations, for the 
guidance of teachers, with which we should con- 
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clude this section on children’s activities. The first 
is that these practical exercises cannot all be carried 
out in the restricted time that can be allowed to 
history lessons, as such, but must form part of the 
work of the periods allotted on the time-table to 
composition, art, craft and so forth, as the case may 
be, since the argument on which these suggestions 
ate based is that all these branches of the curriculum 
should be co-ordinated and that the less practical 
subjects should contribute their quota of subject- 
matter for the practical side of the school curri- 
culum. In other words, the periods in practical 
subjects must not be regarded as isolated sections of 
the school time-table with their own individual 
existence, but as parts of an harmonious whole. To 
this whole, history, among other subjects, makes a 
conttibution on which the practical subjects should 
draw to give them background and substance, 
vitality and putposefulness. 

The other observation is that the teacher must 
remember that some activities require free move- 
ment on the part of the children, involving a certain 
amount of noise and disturbance, while others ate 
of the silent type needing an atmosphere of tran- 
quillity. As teachers should encourage the children, 
as far as possible, to choose their own activities, it is 
evident that there is danger of confusion arising 
through these different types of activities taking 
place at the same time in the same toom. It is 
necessaty, therefore, in making the scheme of work, 
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to ensure that the programme of activities is so 
arranged as to avoid this confusion. 


CO-ORDINATION WITH COGNATE SUBJECTS 

The question of the co-ordination of the various 
subjects of the curriculum, to which we have 
referred at the beginning of this chapter as an 
essential part of the method of teaching, now 
requires expansion. It is in the exercises even more 
than in the topics themselves that co-ordination 
with other subjects should be closely observed. As 
we have said, in the selection of subject-mattet we 
shall not worty overmuch in the early stages about 
the branch of knowledge to which it properly 
belongs—whether literature, history, geography ot 
science—and we shall have full regard in our selec- 
tion to the value as historical matter of literary and - 
geographical subjects, particularly Bible stories and 
stories of discovery and colonisation. But in the 
matter of exercises we can positively relate the 
matter to the other two subjects. Thus in the case of 
literature we can use in our exercises prose and verse 
passages illustrative of the topic being dealt with, 
and relate, so fat as it may allow, the subject-matter 
of the history lesson or lessons to some recent study 
in the geography lesson. 

An example of the first kind of illustration would 
be the reading of an appropriate passage from the 
Old Testament if we were dealing in the lesson with, 
say, Abraham or Joseph, or, again, a straightforward 
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narrative poem, such as Macaulay’s “The Armada,” 
if we wete dealing with Elizabeth or Drake, or, say, 
Wolfe’s “The Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna,” 
if we wete dealing with the Duke of Wellington and 
the war against Napoleon. An example of the second 
would be the study of mountains and mountain 
passes in relation to such a subject as Leonidas at 
Thermopyle, or Hannibal crossing the Alps, or 
Roland and Oliver, or the study of rivers in relation 
to such a topic as Horatius at the Bridge, or the study 
of the heavenly bodies and the earth in relation to the 
voyages, for example, of Columbus or Drake. 

But this question of co-ordination is much wider 
than the mere use of exercises to bring related 
subjects together. It is, indeed, the whole essence 
of the foundation of civic training—though, as we 
have said, it will not be specifically treated so in the 
primary school—that the unity of knowledge should 
be maintained and that the subjects which have a 
civic purpose should be constantly brought into 
conjunction with one another. In order that this 
shall be done with the greatest ease, it is assumed 

‘that in the primary school the teaching will not be 
specialised, or, in other words, that, generally 
speaking, and except for subjects calling for specially 
trained teachers, such as physical training and music, 
a teacher in the primary school will take all the 
subjects in his or her particular class. Where this is 
so, it will be the business of the class teacher to see _ 
that co-ordination is achieved among these subjects. 
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CENTRES OF INTEREST: THE PROJECT 

The question of co-ordination leads on to a 
discussion of that kind of group activity commonly 
called the Project. A better name for Project is 
pethaps Centre of Interest, but the name is imma- 
terial so long as its connotation is clear, namely, that 
it is that kind of community exercise which, being 
itsel£ on a general topic, such as milk, transpott, 
ships, communications, the Post Office, and so on, 
sweeps across a number of different subjects, or a 
number of different topics in the same subject, and 
brings some aspects of all of them into it. This 
involves co-ordination in the highest degree, and 
requires the most careful study and preparation. 
In using this plan we must not arbitrarily introduce 
subjects to fit in with any particular Project with- 
out reference to their place and order in the 
syllabus. 

Like all special methods the Project Method is 
always in danger of becoming crystallised so that 
its very purpose, which is presumably that of 
greater freedom of method and action, may be 
defeated. The spirit of freedom in children is а` 
precious thing, and any method which tends to 
restrict or infringe it, however good its intentions 
may be, is bad. The way to avoid on the one hand a 
sense of complacence in children through emphasis 
on the play way, and on the other the crystallisation 
referred to above, is to make sure that the Project is 
retained not as an end in itself but as a means to an 
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end; in other words, to ensure that the exercises 
which take the Project form do arise genuinely out 
of the lessons and ate in fact illustrative of the 
lessons taught. In short, the Project Method will be 
wasteful and futile unless it is planned as part of the 
whole course. 

The Project, or Centre of Interest, or whatever 
you cate to call it, may, then, be confined to the 
subject out of which it atises, or cover a number of 
different subjects in the curriculum. Thus we may 
group a number of history topics on which lessons 
have been given and learned, and develop a Project 
out of them, or, alternatively, organise it so as to 
allow a whole series of activities arising out of 
various subjects of which history may be one. The 
good history class-book will cater for both these 
possibilities, as well in its exercises as in its textual 
and illustrative matter. Hence no treatment of the 
question of method in the learning of history would 
be complete without a discussion of the qualities 
of the good class textbook, to which we will now 
turn. 


THE CLASS TEXTBOOK 

On this subject the Handbook of Suggestions for 
Teachers says: “As history offers exceptional oppot- 
tunities for independent study on the part of 
children, the selection of a good textbook is of 
great importance’. . . The language of the books 
chosen, without being unduly childish, should be - 
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sufficiently simple and vivid to be followed by young 
people with interest and should not requite too 
much verbal explanation by the teacher.” Following 
this line of thought and the arguments put forward 
earlier in this book, we may say that the good class- 
book should possess five primary qualities, detailed 
below: 

(1) It must be designed and produced to meet 
the needs of the type of pupils for whom it is 
intended, so that they may genuinely use it by them- 
selves, and not planned on academic standards 
which bear no relation to the children’s experience 
or powers of comprehension. 

(2) The book must be so designed as to meet the 
vatying tastes and interests of individual children. 
There is doubtless a case for producing only 
individual books so that the child may take its 
choice, but clearly there are several practical reasons 
against such a course. In the first place, under the 
existing system, each teacher is, and very properly is, 
responsible for a class, and some at least of his 
teaching must consequently still be mass teaching. 
He ought, therefore, to have at his disposal a class- ' 
book broadly illustrative of topics taken in class. 
This is necessaty from the point of view both of the 
teacher and of the taught, for, if the teacher needs 
to train the child in other than merely listening 
methods of the acquisition of knowledge, the learner 
no less needs to have exercise in other senses beside 
the merely aural. Besides this, it is the duty of the 
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teacher to ensure that everything is done to avoid 
the boredom of the pupils with the teacher or with 
his presentation of the subject in a single medium 
and to watch that the children do not suffer from 
ovet-strain because of unnatural pressure on their 
powers of attention through lack of variety. 
Secondly, the method suggested is to deal first with 
a topic generally in class, That topic must, therefore, 
be expanded through its treatment in a book avail- 
able to all children. Thirdly, it would, in any case, 
be impossible for technical reasons to produce suffi- 
cient individual books, and we may safely say that 
there are not now, or likely to be in any foreseeable 
future, sufficient such books. 

The truth is, in fact, that individual books should 
be ptoduced and should be available in schools, but 
that they should be of a supplementary kind helpful 
to the individual pupil doing an individual exercise 
or to a group of children pursuing a communal 
activity. On this question we may record our hearty 
agreement with those who were responsible for the 
Board of Education Report on Books in Public 
Elementary Schools, published in 1928, in which 
appeared these words: “If the foundations of reading 
as an att are to be properly laid, junior departments 
need to be adequately equipped with books for 
(i) oral reading, (ii) individual, group and class 
study, (iii) silent reading for information and 
enjoyment, and (iv) reference.” If all this is desir- 
able in general it certainly is so in history in pat- 
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ticular. The history class-book should not be 
regatded as a mere reader but should be looked 
upon as one of the basic needs of the history course 
and one that provides the means of further study 
and activity. Any history class-book which does 
not meet both these requirements is inadequate to 
petform its proper function. 

(3) The pupil should find in the text of the book 
an enlargement and illustration of what he has been 
taught in class, and in the reading of it an exercise 

‚шп individual effort. Thus the book should be 
directly related in its subject-matter to the topics 
taught and so constructed in its form as to enable 
the child who uses it to read it alone. 

(4) The book should be well supplied with 
individual and group exercises, so that the pupil 
may have an opportunity of getting away into a 
pursuit of his own devices and a satisfaction of his 
individual tastes, or a union with a few others of 
similat tastes. The exercises must, therefore, be so 
arranged as to secure a choice for individual and 
group tastes; and they must be designed to be 
within the mental and physical compass of the : 
particular types of children who will be asked to 
do them. 

(5) Lastly, the class-book should be profusely 
illustrated with pictures, sketches and diagrams, 
and, in the last year, when the children begin to 
develop a sense of time and to understand the 
principle of a plan, with charts and maps. 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

This brings us to the question of illustrations. 
Pictorial illustrations fall into two categories, static 
and kinetic, or still and moving. Of the first there ate 
five main kinds, namely, pictures drawn by the 
teacher, for example, on the blackboard (very useful 
and helpful, especially where the teacher has talent 
in this direction) ; pictures drawn by the children, 

whether on paper ог on the board; pictures in a 
book; loose pictures; pictures shown on a screen by 
means of a lantern or episcope, or a film strip 
projector. The kinetic or moving picture is possible, 
of course, only by the use of a film projector, and 
such pictures may be either silent or accompanied 
by sound. 

_ Here we will deal in greater detail with the third 
and fourth kinds of still pictures mentioned above— 
і.е. in books and in loose collections—leaving the 
fifth for the next chapter. As to pictures in a book or 
in loose collections, we may note the valuable guid- 
ance given in the Primaty School Report on this 
important aspect of history teaching: “In the pre- 
' sentation of history to young children," it says, 
“pictutes are essential, especially in the early stages. 
The selection of pictures demands as much thought 
and care as the selection of subject-matter. For the 
younger children they should be few, bold, repre- 
sentative, and as historically accurate as possible. 
Pictures of single figures like a knight or a bishop 
ot a monk and other simple contemporary illustra- 
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tions ate vety valuable. A miscellaneous assortment 
of pictures may well be even mote disastrous to the 
growth of ordered historical conceptions than a 
miscellaneous collection of topics." 

'The question of simplicity in pictures for young 
children is one requiring special emphasis. It is not 
always appreciated by teachers that children do not 
necessarily enjoy or profit by the contemplation of 
pictures merely because they are pictures. To this 
it might be replied that children—even young 
children—seem to enjoy the most complicated 
moving pictures in the public cinema and that, if 
this is so, surely they ate even more capable of 
enjoying complicated still pictures. But, apart from 
the fact that pictures on a screen are much enlarged 
and therefore more teadily comprehensible in their 
detail, it is open to serious question whether children 
do, in fact, understand such pictures and whether 
they truly enjoy them. When we consider the 
sophisticated nature of most films in the commercial 
cinema, it is to be hoped that the answer is in the 
negative. The truth is that there are all sorts of 
teasons why children like going to the cinema, апа: 
mostly, in the case of young children at least, they 
ate not connected with either the understanding 
or the enjoyment of most of the pictures them- 
selves. 

Another misleading sign in this connection is the 
passion of most children for collecting pictures, of 
which we shall have something more to say in the 
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next section. We should certainly encourage this 
love of collecting, but must not be misled by it into 
supposing that it necessarily arises in children from 
love of the pictures themselves. For children may be 
eaget to collect pictures which really have no 
meaning for them, simply by way of indulging this 
passion. Pictures are like mental concepts: under- 
standing and appreciation of them require training. 
As children grow, their minds enlarge and they 
become capable of undetstanding mote complicated 
statements and more complex views. So in the 
matter of visual things, they must start with the 
simple, and move by degrees in training to the more 
complex. For it is just as important that they should 
truly understand a pictorial statement, if it is to have 


any purpose, as that they should understand a 


written, printed or verbal statement. 

The first essential quality, then, of pictures in the 
class-book is that they shall be sufficiently simple to 
make an immediate and direct appeal to the pupil. 
They may be either plain or coloured, and there 
should certainly be at least a proportion of the 
latter in any book for children of junior age. The 
plain pictures may be either line drawings or half- 
tone, according to the subject illustrated. If photo- 
graphs are reproduced they should be of the simplest 
kind, for photographs, while among the most 
attractive of pictures to children, can be very 
complicated in their detail. 

The second essential quality of pictures is that 
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they must be historically accurate. The difficulty 
about achieving historical accuracy in illustration 
is that so seldom can an artist be found who is also 
an historian. Consequently the artist has to depend 
on having conveyed to him by the historian the 
sense of the period illustrated. For this reason the 
most satisfactory type of picture is a reproduction 
of a contemporary drawing when such pictures can 
be found. These reproductions may be photo- 
graphic, as, for example, in the excellent sets on sale 
at the British Museum and other museums and 
galleries, or drawn. If they are drawn, it may be 
possible to simplify them without destroying their 
essential truth, and such drawn reproductions may 
be suitably coloured in the process. 

The third essential quality of pictures in a book 
is that they must be directly related to the part of 
the text which they are intended to illustrate. Too 
often we find that illustrated history books have the 
appearance of having had their pictures scattered 
haphazard through their pages. The picture should 
be on the page of the part of the text illustrated and 
the readers attention should be drawn to the fact. 
in that part of the text, or alternatively the appro- 
priate part of the text should be referred to in the 
caption. Indeed, in the earlier stages of the junior 
course the class-book may well partake more of the 
nature of a series of pictures, with the text as a sort 
of running commentary, than of an illustrated text. 
In any case, captions and directions under the 
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pictures can greatly assist in training the children’s 
powers of observation. 


COLLECTION OF LOOSE PICTURES 

‘The haphazardness of pictures in a book, of which 
we have just spoken, is in the case of loose pictures 
a danger to be even more carefully guarded against. 
Picture-collecting is an activity which the children 
should from the earliest years of the primary course 
be encouraged to practise and which should, in the 
later stages, be almost entirely in their own hands. 
We have referred earlier to the average child’s 
passion for collecting. While we should do all we 
can to encourage this passion we should, at the same 
time, try to canalise it into orderly ways so that the 
pictures may play their part in building up the 
children’s store of understanding and knowledge 


which will be of lasting value and readily available’ 


for use, Otherwise, you will find that, as in the case 
of learning by heart the things they do not truly 
understand, the children will soon lose the edge of 
their excitement and become bored. Therefore, just 
as we have said earlier that in taking advantage of 
the ease with which junior children can learn things 
by heart we must avoid the pumping into them of 
what we have called inert ideas, so we must avoid 
the waste and purposelessness of collecting for its 
own sake. 

If, then, the collection of pictures is regarded not 
as an end in itself but as a means to the end of full 
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enlightenment and larger understanding, it will be 
found to be among the most valuable aids to learn- 
ing and enjoyment. But these collections must be 
built up scientifically. The children should be en- 
couraged to bring pictures themselves to the col- 
lection, but those that the teacher thinks unsuitable, 
for whatever reason, should be rigidly excluded. 
The pictures should be arranged in sets according 
to subject and period, bound in the craft lessons, 
and catalogued, so that they are ready for handy 
reference by the children themselves whenever need 
or desire in the exercise period arises, To the collec- 
tion of pictures in the form of cuttings from news- 
papers or picture post cards should be added suitable 
pictures made by the children themselves, indi- 
vidually or communally, in their art lessons, As a 
supplement to the picture collection, they may build 
up a collection of models, whether procured as 
finished articles or made by the children themselves 
in their craft lessons. Any notes made or composi- 
tions written by the children, so far as they throw 
light on the subjects illustrated by the pictures or 
models, should be catalogued and bound in associa- 
tion with the sets of pictures and models. 

All this may sound somewhat ambitious for junior 
children, but the advantage of these suggestions is 
that the system can be as simple as you wish. The 
collection may begin in the most rudimentary way 
' and become fuller and more substantial as the 
months and years go by. The teacher will decide how 
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far the plan may go according to the type of children 
for whom he is responsible and the response of the 
children themselves to the encouragement he gives. 
It will generally be found that, far from needing 
ditect encouragement, the enthusiasm of the children 
will be such as to require careful control and guid- 
ance, so that, at all costs, the collection shall be 
constantly kept in an orderly fashion and not be 
allowed to become a mete unco-ordinated mass. 
With this proviso, we may say that children cannot 
have too many pictures. 

There may be other forms of pictures, such as 
diagrams and charts, but as to time charts, as we 
have already indicated, these should not be intro- 
duced until the last year of the course, and then, 
probably, only with the more forward children. 
But when they ate introduced they should be used 
as pictures and added to the collection. Meanwhile, 
there may be certain kinds of diagrams which the 
children may see and understand or even make, and 
these, where of suitable quality, should be added to 
the collection. 

’ Nothing that has been said here about collecting 
pictures, which is in effect a series of exercises in 
community training, is intended to detract from the 
prevailing importance of individual work. Besides 
the contributions the individual child may make to 
the class collection, whether of illustrations extracted 
from external sources or drawings made by himself, 
he should be encouraged to keep his own personal 
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notebook, and, if he feels that any illustration may 
be more useful as part of his personal collection 
associated with his own record, he should not be 
forced to yield it up to the common collection 
without good social reasons, which he can be 
encouraged to appreciate, 


THE CLASSROOM AND THE CLASS LIBRARY 

An important aspect of the method of history 
teaching is found in the organisation of the class- 
room and in the class library of supplementary 
books. It will be generally agreed that the organi- 
sation of separate rooms devoted to particular 
subjects is not suited to the primary school, since 
it is calculated to encourage the idea and practice of 
specialisation, which is not desirable at this stage of 
schooling. But within the classroom there should be 
freedom of movement, and for this purpose the use 
of chairs and tables has many general advantages 
over that of desks. In history lessons, particularly, 
the freedom of movement they allow is of the 
utmost importance in the classroom. For in this 
subject, above all, there should be no physical 
discouragement to children to move freely to the 
shelves of books or collections of pictures or to 
catty out the activities which mean so much in the 
history course. Moreover, chairs and tables can be 
readily stacked to leave plenty of space in the middle 
of the room for dramatic and other exercises, and 
they may even be grouped in certain ways to assist 
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realism in the teaching, as, for example, in a lesson 
on the Roman Senate and the Geese, or the Knights 
of the Round Table, or even, if you will, on the 
Storming of the Heights of Abraham. 

_ The organisation of the classtoom remains of the 
fitst importance in the creation of the right atmos- 
phere for the children in a subject like history. There 
should be'ample cupboard space in every room and, 
wherever possible, lockers for the older children so 
that each pupil may himself retain possession 
throughout the term or year of the books he is 
constantly using. Further, the cataloguing of collec- 
tions of pictures and other materials, and the 
cteation and maintenance of a class library ate most 
important contributions to the right atmosphere 
and the means of joyful and productive work. 

At least one section of the room should be 
devoted to history. It is suggested that the walls of 
this section should be used for illustrative matter, 
whether collected or made by the children them- 
selves. But such displays should be constantly 
renewed so that they do not become exhibitions of 
dead matter of which the children are no longer 
conscious. As to books, the development of class 
libraries is à matter to which not neatly enough 
attention has yet been given by authors, publishers 
and teachers. Supplementaty books are absolutely 
essential to the development of the practice of 
private and group study and the execution of indi- 
vidual and group exercises. For it is useless to set 
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tasks to children without providing the tools 
necessaty fot doing them. Naturally, we must think 
of such collections of books for juniors in very 
simple terms, and, at this stage of the children's 
development, they should generally be designed 
for reading rather than mere reference. The great 
point is that they should be supplementaty to the 
genetal class-book, and, whatever may be desirable 
for secondaty schools, it is undoubtedly wise in the 
primary school to arrange such libraries on a class 
rather than on a school basis. 

At a time of financial stringency and restricted 
supplies of labour and materials, like the present, 
these recommendations may seem like counsels of 
perfection to those teachers not fortunate enough to 
work in a modern building or with up-to-date 
equipment. And, in any case, most of these things 
ate outside the control of the average teacher. But 
in the brighter days which, we hope, lie ahead, the 
realisation of these desiderata should not be beyond 
the purse or vision of any Education Authority. 
Meanwhile, the progressive teacher will doubtless 
do everything possible to follow the lines suggested 
within the physical limitations of his particular 
school. 


EXTRA-MURAL ACTIVITIES 
History and the subjects which may be grouped 

round it are specially suited to work outside the 

walls of the classroom and the school. History is а 
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subject easily adapted to outdoor activity whether 
in the playground or in a larger open space, such as 
a park or a field, especially where its dramatic or 
pageant elements are concerned. In association with 
geography and science, too, playground and open 
space work is specially valuable. When children 
begin to understand maps and to learn something 
of the movements of the eatth in relation to the sun, 
then is the time to introduce in the history lessons 
some study of the history of exploration, discovery 
and colonisation, of invention, of the natural pro- 
duction of vatious parts of the world and Empire, 
and of the work of the pioneers of aviation. For all 
these topics the study of maps is essential, and maps 
should be studied, at least by junior children, and 
wherever practicable, in the plane of the places of 
which they ate the plans, namely, the horizontal 
and not the vertical, or, in other words, on the floor 
or ground and not on the wall or blackboard. For 
such study the playground or park is preferable to 
the classroom. The historical play or pageant should 
attempt to recapture the atmosphere of the historical 
petiod in which it is set and for this purpose the 
natural environment of the park or field is most 
useful. 

Educational visits ate another kind of extra- 
mural activity suited to the junior stage of growth 
and useful in the learning of history, and especially 
local history. For juniors, except perhaps those in 

their last year, it is probably wiser, safer and less of 
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a strain on their physique not to go too far afield 
for such activities but to confine the visits to places 
of historical interest—public buildings, churches, 
museums, and so forth—in the neighbourhood. 
Such visits should be properly organised and 
supervised. For just as we said that a collection of 
pictures should not be allowed to become a mete 
unco-otdinated mass, so here we should enter a 
warning against allowing educational visits to 
degenerate into aimless rambles. The children 
should be prepated for the visits and encouraged 
to keep a record of them and add to their collections 
of pictures and other matter as a result. 

The value of such extra-mural work in the study 
of the neighbouthood cannot be ovetestimated. 
Some local history should be included in every 
history syllabus in the latter half of the primary 
school coutse, and no such syllabus can be regarded 
as satisfactorily cartied out if it does not allow for 
visits to places and objects of historical interest in 
the neighbouthood of the school. For juniors in 
their last year mote ambitious school journeys 
covering a period may be undertaken. History, of: 
course, must always form an important element of 
the programme of any such journeys. Here again 
thorough preparation should be made. The educa- 
tional work of the period spent in the country 
should be based on a definitely organised pro- 
gramme, and the records of it noted, catalogued 
and enlarged upon after the children's return. 
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SUMMARY 
Before leaving this long but important chapter, 
it may be well, for the reader’s guidance, to attempt 
a summary of its main features. First, we con- 
sidered the method of the lesson and suggested 
that the lesson should be conceived not as a period 
on the time-table but as a variety of activities on a 
particular topic or theme covering a number of 
lesson-periods. These activities should include the 
general presentation of the subject, reading and 
exercises, individual and group, and periodically 
the doing of larger exercises in histoty in associa- 
tion with other subjects. We laid down some simple 
rules for the setting and doing of these exercises, 
such as consulting children's dominant interests, 
keeping a balance between the two types of activity 
— individual and community—leaving a wide choice, 
and allowing for all sorts of activities, mental and 
manual, including reading (prose and verse), oral 
composition, dramatisation, puppetry, written com- 
position (prose and verse), att, craftwork, and the 
collecting and cataloguing of pictures and cuttings. 
Next we considered co-ordination with other 
subjects, both in relation to the order of the lessons 
and in the exercises, and emphasised the importance 
of correlating all cognate subjects in the primary 
school course as a whole. We then indicated five 
qualities which a good class-book should possess; 
namely, that it should suit the type of children who 
ate to use it, meet differing tastes, enlarge upon the 
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lesson ptesented by the teacher, be well supplied with 
individual and gtoup exetcises, and furnished pro- 
fusely with illustrations. Then we dealt with illus- 
trations—i.e. static or still pictures in books or loose 
collections—and directed attention to the qualities 
of pictures most suitable for young children, 
emphasising that they must be simple in form, 
direct in appeal, historically accurate, and related to 
the text they illustrate, As to loose pictures, we 
stressed that they must be catalogued and bound. 
Next, we turned to the classroom and the class 
library. We showed the importance of freedom of 
movement to children and of the preferability of , 
tables and chairs to desks, and spoke of the need for 
the building-up of class, rather than school, libraries 
of supplementary books. Finally, we referred to the 
subject of extta-mural activities, and particularly of 
active work in playground and park or field, and of 
properly organised visits to places of interest in the 
history of the neighbourhood. 
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VISUAL AND AURAL AIDS 
TO THE LEARNING AND ENJOYMENT 
OF HISTORY 


THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE AND TASTE 
A discussion of the uses of visual and aural aids is a 
logical extension of a consideration of the methods 
of teaching and learning history. One of the basic 
problems of modern social life, so deeply affected by 
the double process of the change to the machine age 
and the development of popular education, is how 
. to relate leisure to work and how to ensure that 
leisure shall be not merely enjoyable but fruitful. 
The growth, concurtently with mass production 
methods in factories, and, indeed, by the same 
scientific urge that has produced the mass pro- 
duction system, of mechanical forms of entertain- 
ment, tends more and more to kill the older and 
simpler ways of diversion which were generally 
related to some activity on the part of the people— 
folk-singing and dancing, and so on—whereas the 
“newer methods not only turn the mass of people 
into mere spectators or listeners instead of active 
patticipants but tend to reduce the intellectual 
standard of entertainment to the level of the lowest 
intelligence within the society for which it caters. 
This is not to say that the social life of the people 
is more vicious than it was formerly. Indeed, in 
many respects, thanks to the effects of public educa- 
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tion, that life may be shown to be a gteat imptove- 
ment on what it was, say, thirty or forty yeats ago, 
for the very mechanisation of life which has pro- 
duced the industrial conditions to which the mass 
of wage-earners ate condemned has, by way of 
compensation as it were, produced also the cinema 
and the wireless, which, however pedestrian and 
lacking in art much of the content of their pro- 
grammes may be, provide a less harmful means of 
filling in spare time than some of the earlier ways 
which they have supetseded. Yet no one will deny 
that the standard of much of these mechanised forms 
of entertainment is lower than a truly educated and 
informed democracy should demand. 

Now, it is undoubtedly the duty of those respon- 
sible for the education of young citizens to take 
account of these tendencies of extra-school and post- 
school social life. Indeed, it is the very lack of a sense 
of contact with and obligation to the world beyond 
the walls of the schools, in both space and time, 
that has produced the narrow conception of the 
pedagogic function which we have so frequently 
condemned in these pages. Nevertheless, it would * 
be unwatrantable to suggest that it is any part of the 
business of teachers, gua teachers, to act, so to speak, 
as direct censors of the social life that may be led by 
present-day adults, For the fact is that it is futile 
to attempt to raise the tone of public taste by 
external pressure at the adult stage, at any rate in a 
democratic community. Nobody, that is to say, will 
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suffer voluntarily in his leisure time what he does 
not enjoy. While there is a demand for certain forms 
of amusement, so long as they are not illegal, some 
means of satisfying them will be forthcoming, or, 
conversely, in a free society there will always be 
someone to produce an article if he thinks the supply 
will create the demand for it. If, then, we hope to 
improve the conditions of life and public taste in 
this tespect, the place to start is in the school, and 
there to develop such a sense of values as shall 
outlast the period of schooling, and to furnish the 
means of retaining and improving that sense 
throughout adolescence and adult life. 

When we apply all this to the problem of teaching 
children we ate immediately confronted with the 
simple proposition that children will not truly learn 
that which they do not enjoy. In fact, when we speak 
of learning and enjoyment we ate really speaking of 
the same thing, and if learning and enjoyment are 
brought into true conjunction with each other from 
the earliest years of schooling, the way is open to 
the solution of the problem of leisure in later life. 
` It is, therefore, proper that the teacher should use 
such aids as will help to secure the attention and 
concentration of his pupils so that what they learn 
will be not only lasting but available for use, so long 
as he does not cheapen the methods of presentation 
ot put the emphasis on certain aspects of the subject 
merely for thesake of attractiveness without reference 
to their value as а patt of the true process of learning. 
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The presentation of the lesson itself is, of course, 
the first requisite from this point of view, but the 
aids that ate to be used in supplementing the lesson 
and driving it home ate of no less importance. We 
have alteady dealt with the prime supplementary 
aids to the actual work of the teacher in presenting 
the lesson; namely, the class-book, exercises for 
individual children and for groups of children, 
supplementary readers, picture collections, the 
organisation of the classtoom, and extta-mural 
activities. All these are at once a direct part of the 
method of history teaching and the first essential 
elements in supplementary aids to teaching. If the 
work organised with their help is developed by 
proper stages throughout the school course, and if 
the foundations laid in this way in the primary 
school continue to be built upon in the secondary 
stage, we have some prospect of turning out children 
from school with reasonable standards of judgment 
and taste, and the basis on which may later be 
developed a constructive use of leisure. Particularly 
will this be so if our pupils have learned how to 
relate their interests to activities. . 

Over and above these aids there are the mechanical 
aids which not only can greatly assist the children 
in their learning and add to their enjoyment while 
still at school, but may play an important part in their 
training to become adult members of a cultured 
society exercising taste and discrimination. Let us 
now look mote closely into the subject of the use 
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of these mechanical aids in the primary school, 
particularly in relation to the learning of history. 


LANTERN AND EPISCOPE 
When we spoke of pictures in the last chapter we 
divided them into two main classes, static and 
kinetic, and again divided the first class into groups, 
namely, pictutes in books, loose pictures and 
pictures shown on a screen by lantern, episcope or 
film strip projector. The second class, namely, that 
of kinetic pictures, can only be shown by means of 
films projected from a film projector. Such mech- 
anical aids as these have not, so far, been very 
commonly provided in primary schools. Indeed, it 
has been one of the not unjust complaints of pro- 
gressive teachers of junior children that Authorities 
have tended to concentrate in this matter too heavily 
on the secondary schools. ‘This is true, and doubtless 
in the past there have been good reasons for it. In 
an age of rapid advancement in educational methods 
and technique it is very difficult for the provision 
of material things to keep pace with the quickly 
' moving tide of theory and practice. Sad as it may be 
to realise it, the fact remains that there is a limit, 
for all sorts of reasons, into which we need not enter 
here, to expenditure on the educational services. 
Thus, while it may be held, and with truth, that 
junior children need these mechanical aids, both 
visual and aural, as much as, and in some cases even 
mote than, senior children, it has not been possible 
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hitherto to provide them universally, and, generally 
speaking, it has been thought expedient that they 
should first be issued to secondary schools. Whether 
ot not that has been necessary and wise in the past, 
this book and the seties of children’s books which 
goes with it, and to which it is a guide, are written 
on the assumption that we are at the dawn of a day 
of great advance and rapid progress in educational 
technique and provision. The author assumes, 
therefore, that such mechanical aids as ate appto- 
priate to junior children will gradually be furnished 
to primary schools. 

How fat, then, ate the lantern, the episcope and 
the film strip projectot appropriate to junior 
children? The so-called magic lantern is a com- 
paratively’ ancient mechanical device and most 
people of an older generation will recall many a 
happy hour of childhood spent at magic lantern 
exhibitions, whether given for purposes of propa- 
ganda, such as teetotalism, or of pure enjoyment. 
'The magic lantern still exists but is perhaps not so 
common as its mote recent counterparts, the epi- 
scope and epidiascope. The difference between these - 
and the lantern is that the lantern will only take 
slides specially made for the purpose, whereas the 
Other two are capable of projecting on a screen an 
image of the picture itself. The difference, again, 
between the episcope and the epidiascope is that, 
while the former can only project images of two- 
dimensional objects, as, for example, a page of a 
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book, the latter can project images of three-dimen- 
sional objects; that is to say, whereas the epi 
са only throw on to the screen the inei» cta 
re of an object, the epidiascope can throw the 
image of the object inelf, Thus, if one wishes to 
show on a screen the image of a rose, in the case of ` 
the episcope one can do it only with the picture of a 
tose, whereas in the case of the epidiascope one can ` 
do it with an actual rose, The epidiascope is thus a 
purpose instrument, and as such is both very | 
expensive and cumbersome. Its two functions are, ` 
however, separately fulfilled by the episcope and the 
diascope, and, as these are much lighter and more 


otiginal or more highly developed form, to а 
primary school, since it may be taken for granted 
that it is so suitable, there being nothing more — 
complicated, except in the mechanism, with which — 
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to put complicated historical pictures, whether 
in books or in loose form, before junior children, 
it В equally wrong to do so when the pictures are 
projected on a screen, though there is, of course, 
one respect in which it is easier for children to 

a complicated picture on a screen than in а 


used with that care in the selection of suitable 
material, the necessity for which we have emphasised 


ice rapidi in , and № clearly 
suited to the work of the school. The film 
strip projector № in and not com. 
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of a considerable body of historical material, much — 
of which should be of use in the primary school, 


FILMS 
The use of films in primary schools raises two 
important questions, one of supply of apparatus and 
the other of provision of suitable material, The use 
of the cinema in primary schools has hitherto been 
restricted for much the same reasons as those which 
apply to the simpler visual aids. Few doubt that the — 
moving picture is a type of illustration in principle 
well suited to junior children. But the equipment is 
very expensive, and there has so far been produced 
very little material suitable for young children. As 
to the cost of equipment and of its installation, it is, 
of course, necessary to have the school building ` 
wired for electricity, as indeed it is for all modern 
mechanical aids, Also the room must be suitably 
darkened, although there are many advocates of 
daylight projection, which avoids this necessity. 
Daylight projection, however, is possible only in 
certain conditions, It requires, first, a rear projection 
screen, and, secondly, the arrangement of the class 
in a sort of clongated wedge, owing to the narrow 
angle of vision of the translucent screen. Still, toom- 
darkening is merely a financial question, which, 
granted that the school is in a neighbourhood with 
an clectric supply, should be met in the days ahead. 
The question of the supply of suitable material is 
more serious. Hitherto, no subject in the curriculum 
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historical films for schools has not made more tapid 
progress in the last few years? The answer is two- 
fold: first, because of the difficulty of deciding what 
is the most suitable form of film, and, secondly, 
because of the problem of production, 

As to the first of these reasons, nobody has yet 
thought out the best type of moving pictorial illus- 
tration in this subject. Such ad hoc attempts as have 
been made to produce historical films for children 
have broken down through their dubious sense of 
historical accuracy, or, at least, through the sactifice 
of that accuracy to the supposed needs of melo- 
dramatic appeal. Indeed, some historical films 
frankly produced for the commercial cinema, such 
as “Hire Over England," “The Private Life of 
Henry УШ,” “Sixty Glorious Years," and, among 
American films, “The Days of the Covered Wagon,” 
are, even for younger children, preferable to some 
of the children’s pictures produced as such. These 
commercial films do at least give a reasonably 
reliable picture of the social life, customs and 
costume of the petiod in which they ate set, while 
such love and sentimental interest as is put into them 
is much too sophisticated for the children to under- 
stand and therefore can do them no harm. 

Probably the most suitable and reliable sort of 
historical film for schools is the cartoon type; that 
is to say, a moving drawing in which can be seen 
movements of peoples, and changes in political 
areas and in social and economic life. The principle 
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of the cartoon is essentially that involved in the 
technique of the Walt Disney film, and, as it is so 
difficult to build up a scene on a film set which has 
any real bearing on the historical period it is sup- 
posed to illustrate, it may be wiser in the future to 
encourage artists who draw historical pictures to 
extend their field of activity to include the making 
of cartoon films. There is no doubt that young 
children enjoy the cartoon film more than they do 
the film made on a set, and this greater enjoyment is 
not entirely due to the content of the film, which in 
the cinema is usually comic: it is due also to the 
essentially greater simplicity of the method. For, in 
essence, а cattoon film is a series of drawings, which 
are necessarily much less complex and elaborate than 
the photographs of actual human beings and their 
background on a film set. The main drawback of the 
cartoon film is the very high cost of making it, but 
perhaps, with more intensive production and 
rationalisation of methods, it may in the future be 
brought within reach of the resources of the 
average Education Authority. 

There is at present much difference of opinion 
concerning the relative merits of silent and sound 
films. This is an important matter, because on it 
depends the question whether to provide silent or 
sound film projectors. What is usually called a sound 
film is, as we have hitherto known it, nothing more 
in fact than a silent film with a commentary, but if 
we think of a sound film as one with a genuine sound 
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track, providing appropriate aural accompaniment 
to the visual images on the scteen, we see how 
important it may be to make provision for sound 
films. There is doubtless a case for cettain types of 
silent films, but, since a silent film projector cannot 
show sound films wheteas a sound projector can 
show both, it seems wise for the future to concen- 
trate, even in the primary school, on the sound film 
projector as a double-purpose instrument. 

The lack of production of good historical films 
in the past has been due to a sort of vicious circle. 
Until the films were produced, most Education 
Authorities would not go to the trouble and expense 
of providing all schools with cinema rooms and 
film projectors, and until the Education Authorities 
gave promise of guaranteeing considerable putchase 
or hire of films, which they cleatly could not do 
without the means of showing them widely, com- 
mercial producers would not risk the losses involved 
in producing the pictures. There is now, however, a 
fair prospect that this vicious circle will be broken. 
In 1946 there was set up the National Committee for 
Visual Aids in Education, consisting of sixteen 
tepresentatives of Local Education Authorities and 
Sixteen representative teachers, together with five 
assessors appointed by the Ministry of Education. 
The main functions of this Committee are to plan 
a visual education policy; to collect and collate views 
on visual aids; to advise the Ministry of Education, 
which has meanwhile appointed a Production 
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Committee, on the production of suitable films for 
schools; to advise Local Authorities and the 
Ministry on the supply, selection and maintenance 
of suitable apparatus; and to carry out research into 
the whole question in consultation with the National 
Foundation for Educational Research. In 1948, on 
the advice of the National Committee, a further 
body, called the Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids, was established. Its chief functions are to 
secure production of visual aids through commercial 
undertakings; to purchase visual aids for disposal to 
Local Education Authorities and schools; to arrange 
for the exhibition, storage and servicing of visual 
aids; and to‘assist in the formation of regional and 
local libraries of visual aid material, 

Thete ate thus official agencies, which never 
existed before, now actively at work in the interests 
of schools in this vital aspect of education, and in 
this new situation we may look forward with some 
confidence to a good supply of historical films for 
fimary schools in the not too distant future. 


GRAMOPHONE AND WIRELESS 

As with visual, so in the case of aural aids we 
must consider how far they can assist the learning 
| and enjoyment of the children. The gramophone, 
f so useful in such activities as country dancing and 

musical appreciation, has not so far been used very 
' much in literary subjects. But clearly it might well 
be, and there seems no teason why its use as an 
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illustrative aid in such subjects, and patticulatly in 
history, should not be one of the big developments 
of the future. By a strange irony, broadcasting itself 
has shown the possibilities of the gramophone as an 
illustrative aid in this subject. For one ot two of the 
best B.B.C. broadcasts to schools in certain series of 
history lessons have, in fact, been from recordings, 
or, at any rate, the original broadcast has been 
tecorded and the record used for later broadcasts on 
the same topic. Excellent examples of such recorded 
broadcasts for junior children are the story of 
Alexander and the Horse, the episode of Charles I 
and the Five Membets, and the attractive series 
called “How Things Began.” Ч 

The advantage of the use of ће gtamophone, as 
compared with that of the wireless, is that a library 
of records, if they were forthcoming, could be built 
up for use when required, whereas in the case of 
witeless we ate dependent on the programme 
necessarily formulated without reference to the 
needs of any individual school. There is now a good 
prospect that an arrangement will be made between 
the B.B.C. and the gramophone companies for the 
marketing of gramophone records of school broad- 
casts. It should thus soon become possible to dis- 
tribute records of historical scenes and speeches 
originally performed by actors of the best class and 
spoken by speakers of the first order. Here, then, 
we may find a most useful variation on the teacher’s 
voice or the written word in books to give an edge 
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to the children’s enthusiasm, while at the same time 
bringing into play a sharpening and intensification 
of those senses used normally in most of their 
activities. Many such records, no doubt, would be 
too advanced for junior children, but many, on the 
other hand, might be made for the special purpose 
of appealing to them. 

Wireless broadcasting is in a somewhat different 
category. The wireless has two great disadvantages 
as a supplementary aid to learning in schools. First, 
school broadcasting is completely at the mercy of 
what we might in non-technical language call the 
air time and space available. There is only a certain 
amount of süch time and space and therefore such 
little of them as can be secured for school broad- 
casting'is fixed within nattow limits of time to which 
it is not always easy to relate the school time-table. 
Secondly, the programmes of school broadcasting 
are necessarily centrally imposed and cannot, owing 
to the restrictions referred to, be of highly varied 
content, ot at least of sufficiently varied content to 
suit all tastes and needs, or to make such selection 
possible. ‘The School Broadcasting Council of the 
United Kingdom, a body within the B.B.C. widely 
representative of all possible interests concerned 
and with a large measure of independence granted 
to it by the Corporation, has done splendid work 
in the last few years both in research, through con- 
tact with schools, and by programme-making. ‘The 
Council has recently reconstituted its machinery and 
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place in the training of appreciation, and the film ` 
in giving vivid visual impressions of unfamiliar ` 
things and processes. Neither the film nor broad- ` 
casting can claim to supplant the teacher or to 
determine the content of the curriculum; they must ` 
enter the school as interpreters, not as dictatots, of 
what is to be taught there." 

A word of warning might be added here about the 
unintelligent use of visual and aural aids in schools. 
Watching a film or listening to a broadcast is not a 
lesson but a supplementary or illustrative activity, 
Neither should, therefore, be undertaken without 
suitable preparation and adequate follow-up. The 
need for careful planning and timing is quite as 
great here as in the case of extra-mural activities, 
to which we have referred earlier, The content of a 
film or a broadcast should be subjected to careful 
preliminary study and the material treated propor- 
tionately to its place in the history syllabus. More- 
over, it is idle to install such delicate and costly 
apparatus in schools unless there are members of the 
teaching staff competent to handle it properly. It is 
important, therefore, that there should be teachers 
on every school staff willing to undergo the training 
necessary to acquire the simple technical knowledge. 
required to operate and maintain the apparatus. 

` Here, too, we may emphasise the advisability of 

forming visual aids groups among teachers in each 

area. The formation of such local groups is strongly 

urged by the National Committee for Visual Aids 
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in Education, not only in order that teachers may 
pool their ideas so as to be the better equipped in 
the technical use of the apparatus and the intelligent 
use of the material available, but also that they may 
be in a stronger position to assist the Education 
Authority to develop a progtessive policy in this 
field. In short, if it is the business of the Authority 
to provide the apparatus and the material, it is no 
less the business of teachers to justify that provision 
by making full and creative use of it, 

Our ultimate object in using these aids in the 
primary school is, broadly, to assist in the beginnings 
of the training of children to believe in the process 
of educations one that must go on throughout life. 
If these aids thus become associated in the children’s 
minds with the process of learning as a thing of joy, 
we shall be on the way to achieving two vital ends in 
education and citizenship: first, the sense of a 
creative use of leisure, and, second, a sense of taste 
and discrimination in the use of documents, books, 
pictures and entertainment. If these are combined 
with a widening historical sense in the primary 
school, and if this advantageous connection is not 
allowed to be lost in the secondary school, then we 
may hope to produce a generation of adolescents 
and adults with a point of view and a constant and 
growing means of testing its validity. 


Chapter 5 
BUILDING-UP THE FOUR-YEAR COURSE 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHEME-MAKING 
Having discussed the matter and method of history 
teaching and learning in the primary school we are 
now in a position to consider the building-up of the 
four-year course, But, before launching on this, it is 
necessaty to point out that the making of a syllabus 
is a matter for the teacher and that no one else can 
make it for him. The exigencies of the organisation 
of the school concerned, the peculiarities of the 
neighbourhood in which it is situated, the needs of 
the particular children, the books, material and 
equipment available, and the teacher's own special 
knowledge and interests must all play their part in 
determining the course and its details. Therefore, 
what is said hete on this subject must not be taken 
as anything mote than broad guidance for teachers 
in making their syllabuses; nor ate the details given 
intended to be mote than generally indicative of the 
scope and possibilities of the primary school coutse 
in history. 

The wise head teacher will do no more than lay 
down the broad lines to be followed by each class 
teacher; that is to say, will impose no greater detail 
than is necessary to secure continuity from class to 
class throughout the school and co-ordination 
between vatious subjects. In the same way we do 
no mote here than invite teachets to consider how, 
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following the principles already laid down in this 
book, they may set about the difficult but gratifying 
task of syllabus-making in this subject in the 
primaty school. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that this book is intended as a guide 
primarily to those teachers (though by no means 
confined to them) who will be using the series of 
class-books prepared by the author which this book 
accompanies, and hence the general principles 
laid down and the detail followed must necessarily 
be informed by the same spirit as that which 
informs the class-books. But those books allow 
the widest scope in treatment by the teacher, who 
can build ира syllabus on these lines without feel- 
ing that, in doing so, he is being kept in leading 
strings. 

Before proceeding further in detail, let us, by way 
of general guidance, attempt to recapitulate the 
principles already enunciated so far as they have 
teference to the problem of syllabus-making, and 
note their special application to the building-up of 
the history scheme. These principles, with this 
special reference, may be summatised as follows: 

(1) The primary school is, like all schools, “а 
physical environment, a ttaining ground of the 
mind and a spiritual society,” but it is one with a 
special function for the relatively homogeneous 
group of children between the ages of 7 and 11. 
It has its own canons of excellence, and, while 
keeping in touch with the infant school below 
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and the secondaty school above, it must develop its 
own virtues and refuse to be distracted from its own 
tasks by anxiety about the next stage, whether it be 
the bugbear of the secondary entrance examination 
ot the nature of the secondary school. This consider- 
ation has a particular application to history, and it is 
that the maker of the primary history syllabus should 
not attempt to fashion that syllabus with an eye on 
the needs of the secondary school and certainly 
should not arrange it with the intention of reaching 
a certain chronological point, in order that thereby 
the secondary school may start at that point and thus 
have gteatet hope of covering some chronologically 
limited ground it sets itself accordingly to survey 
within the time at its disposal. 

(2) The curriculum of the primary school must be 
regarded as a “stream in motion, not a stagnant 
pool.” It must, that is to say, be organised in terms 
of the natute of its pupils and not in terms of 
subjects and standards. Тһе nature of children at 
this stage makes them “active and inquisitive” and 
causes them to delight in “small tasks that they can 
‘perform with deftness and skill.” As a practical 
outcome in syllabus-making in history, this means 
that the history course will not confine itself to mere 
exposition by the teacher and the reading of a book, 
but will give plenty of scope for activities atising 
from the lessons, activities engaged in as a “со- 
operative experiment,” making use of “elements of 
experience,” and designed to develop the children’s 
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innate powers and to awaken in them the “basic 
interests of civilised existence.” 

(3) The teacher will always think of himself as 
part of this community and will frame the syllabus 
not so that he may impose his ideas upon the 
children but to give them the sense of setting out on, 
and achieving satisfaction in, a common adventure. 
History, if the syllabus is properly conceived and 
executed, can offer more scope than any other 
subject for this kind of treatment. 

(4) The syllabus, however conceived, must always 
be based on the clear assumption that children of 
junior age are not logically minded, that they ate not 
capable of s&stained attention, that their attention 
is of the sensuous and not of the intellectual type, 
and that it can, therefore, be successfully directed 
only to objects and not to ideas and beliefs. In 
history all this means the avoidance of long periods 
of study, the constant and plentiful use of illustra- 
tions of all kinds, and the giving of scope to the 
tactile senses of children in individual and group 
exercises. 

(5) The syllabus will, further, avoid any hint of 
the inculcation of “inert ideas,” which, at the time 
they are imparted, have no beating upon a child’s 
natural activities of body or mind and do nothing to 
illuminate or guide his expetience. Among these 
“inert ideas” in history for junior children are the 
ptinciples of political and social changes, teligious 
revolutions, and all that we may bring broadly under 
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the heading of cause and effect, since these ideas have 
meaning only at a much later stage of development. 
In short, we must always remember that junior 
children can “picture incidents but not sequences,” 

(6) The development of the syllabus from the first 
to the fourth year will show an increasing specialis- 
ation. Thus during the first two years of the history 
coutse we shall not be concerned too precisely with 
whether the topics are predominantly historical, 
geographical or literary in their background or 
source, while in the second two years we shall deal 
with historical topics as such. The work of the first 
two years should, in any case, be markedly bio- 
graphical in treatment. That of the last two yeats, 
while retaining a biographical aspect, should more 
strongly emphasise the background of events. Thus 
we may toam over a wider field for our choice in 
the first two years of the course, while in the last two 
we should concentrate on British history in neigh- 
bourhood, Homeland and Empire, the topics being 
arranged, within theirt appropriate sections, in 
chronological order, so that we may in the last year 
introduce by easy stages a study of time with the 
aid of charts. 

(7) Throughout the course we should, wherever 
possible, bring the past into relation with the 
ptesent and base our approach on the background 
and experience of the children, so as to give their 
studies a greater reality and a more lasting quality. 

(8) The history syllabus will have greater mean- 
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ing and purpose if it always allows for co-ordination 
with other subjects in the curriculum, particularly in 
the making and setting of exercises, which must 
always form part of the study of a topic or group of 
topics. This sense of co-ordination will also help in 
the working out of suitable Projects based on 
centtes of interest, which involve other subjects in 
the curriculum besides history. In all these activities 
the syllabus-maker must remember the importance 
of the part to be played by manual and physical 
exercises (drama, puppets, extra-mutal work, and so 
on), by supplementaty books and by mechanical 
aids, all of which must be borne in mind in building- 
up the four-year course. 

(9) Finally, we must always remember that 
syllabus-making is not so much arranging a course 
of lessons as the selection of suitable experiences. 
In history this means that we shall leave untapped 
no illustrative soutce—verbal, written, printed, 
pictorial, physical, active, individual, group, and 
mass—which may help to throw light on the 
characters and incidents which the teacher has 
selected for the syllabus, in order that the experience ` 
may be consciously real to the children and not 
something superimposed on an inert or bewildered 
mind by purely adult conceptions. 


THE ALLOTMENT OF TIME 

There ate two possible forms of syllabus: it may 

be either a list of topics much larger than can 
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possibly be coveted in the petiod for which it is 
projected, or a precise guide to the work of each 
term or year. If the syllabus is an assorted list of 
topics from which it is intended that a selection 
shall be made, the teacher must make the selection 
and not allow himself to drift into the position in 
which he forgets that a selection is intended and 
tties to covet the whole list. For, naturally, in that 
case he finds himself fighting against time in his 
efforts to get through the whole syllabus, which was 
not intended to be covered in its entirety within the 
yeat. This is to turn the syllabus into a tyrant 
instead of a guide, and leads inevitably, through the 
pressure of time, to an intensification of the lecture 
method, because there is no time for anything else: 
no time for teading (except, possibly, the dismal 
practice of "reading round the class"), no time for 
activities which the children may choose for them- 
selves and therefore delight in, and hence no 
prospect of the lessons having any lasting effects: 
only the supetimposition of the teacher's lecture on 
the minds of bored children, lesson-period after 
lesson-petiod, on the plea that “we must get through 
the syllabus." 

The making of the syllabus as a precise guide to 
the year’s work at least avoids this difficulty, because 
it implies the organisation of a scheme of work 
which scientifically meets the problem of the allot- 
ment of time from the beginning. I do not suggest 
for a moment that the scheme should not be larger 
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than can possibly be coveted in its entirety: what I 
do suggest is that if it is this kind of scheme then the 
selection must be made from it, scientifically and 
from the beginning of the year, so that the problem 
of the allotment of time is equally met. So we ate | 
left with this necessary piece of organisation in 
either case, for either the class teacher has to deal 
with a long list of topics, from which he must make 
his selection from the beginning, or a precise list 
designed in its inception and composition to meet 
the difficulty of the time factor. 

Let us now examine this necessaty question of the 
allotment of time. If there are two lesson-petiods a 
week in history, whether by itself or as part of a 
group of environmental subjects, each topic will 
requite at least a fortnight to be developed fully and 
to cover the vatious phases of the presentation of 
the topic, the reading on it, and the activities 
arising from it. The four history lesson-petiods over 
the fortnight will be fully required for what may 
be called pute history work, but outside these fout 
periods some other subject-petiods, such as those 
for att and craft, will sometimes be taken for 
practical work, for which, as we have indicated 
eatlier, the history topic may provide the matter. 
Also the need fot co-ordination with other cognate 
subjects may involve within the same fortnight the 
devotion of one ot mote petiods of, for example, 
literature ot scripture, in which a prose passage or 
poem ot Bible reading may furnish matter illustra- 
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tive of the history topic, while the correlation of 
history and geography may tequite some give-and- 
take between these two subjects. But besides the 
reading and activities arising from each topic we 
should also allow for an occasional Project. If we 
allow for one each term, or three a yeat, we might 
agtee that two of them should be predominantly of 
the historical type and the third inclusive of other - 
subjects in the curriculum. For the first type we 
should perhaps allow three weeks each and for the 
second four weeks. 

The outcome of this consideration is that, if we 
reckon roughly 4o working weeks in the year and 
if ten of these are devoted to Projects, we are left 
with about 3o weeks. On the basis of one topic a 
fortnight, this gives us 15 or 16 topics a year. In 
the second half of the course, when the pupils are 
naturally able to move faster, we may increase the 
number of topics to about 20 ог so a year. 


TESTING THE TOPICS SELECTED 

Our object, then, is to build up a syllabus which 
shall apply, as far as practicable, the general prin- 
ciples laid down at the opening of this chapter. To 
do this, we may statt in the first year with simple 
stories drawn from Greek and Roman legend and 
history and from the Old and New Testament, 
ending with some from the earlier history of 
Christian Europe including one or two from the 
story of our own land. We pass in the second yeat 
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to simple biographical studies of brave men and 
women in the history of various countries, including 
our own, from the Middle Ages onwards. In the 
second part of the course, covering the third and 
fourth years, we should deal with stories of British 
history, beginning in the third year with persons 
and events associated with the development of rural 
life and the growth of towns. In this third year we 
should attempt to satisfy the children's growing 
curiosity about the neighbourhood and to answer 
such questions as: Where does it come from? Where 
is it sold? How does it work? How is it carried? In 
the fourth year the course should outline by simple 
stories, as fat as possible biographical in form, the 
making of the Homeland and the Empire. Hete, 
again, we should start with the neighbourhood, 
moving to some graphic episodes in the national 
story which illustrate, quite simply, how the laws 
of the country came to be made, how the Church 
grew up, and how, by exploration and discovety, 
the foundations of the Empire were laid. 

Before coming to a detailed discussion of the 
course it will be well to consider tests of validity in. 
selection. Here the teacher should remind himself 
of the importance of relating the topics, as fat as 
possible, to the children's lives and thus at the same 
time bringing the subject-matter into association 
with the things of today. He should also remember 
that the selection of topics, from the mass available, 
should be made with an eye on their potentiality to . 
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produce suitable activities for the children, and in 
such a way as to be co-ordinated with other subjects 
in the curriculum. In building-up the year's course, 
therefore, it is useful to set down a number of likely 
topics in excess of the number that can be finally 
taken as the year's work and to test them on the 
bases mentioned above. The final selection can then 
be made accotdingly. 

A useful way to do this is to atrange a number of 
columns with the following headings: 

т. General description’ of group of possible 

topics; 

2. Possible individual topics; 

3. Relation of topics to everyday things in 

children's lives; 

4. Type of 

(a) Individual activities, 
(8) Group activities; 

5. Lines of co-ordination with other subjects; 

6. Centres of interest for Projects; 

7. Final selection. 

Now this is by no means an easy task for the 
syllabus-maker. It tequires infinite patience, con- 
siderable freshness and originality, and a sustained 
effort at throwing oneself into the children's point 
of view. But some such tabulation has to be made, 
because the field of choice is so vast, and the 
selection ought to be founded on the highest 
common factot, as it were, of suitability and attract- 
iveness on the criteria here suggested. 
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A teacher working out this tabulation in detail 
may find it very difficult to fill in the appropriate 
column against the possible topic, and this difficulty 
in itself may indicate the unsuitability of that par- 
ticular topic because of the impossibility of telating 
it to the children's background and experience, ot 
of using it as a basis for a variety of activities, ог of 
finding lines of co-ordination with other subjects. 
On the othet hand, a topic should not necessarily 
be excluded because of its non-productivity in these 
directions, for sometimes the sttong dramatic 
element in the story may be sufficient to give it a 
place. In that case the dramatisation of the story 
might prove sufficient to fill the lesson-petiod ot 
periods devoted to group activities, and such a 
topic thus gains its place by virtue of that fact alone. 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS ` 
We must never forget that at the beginning of the 
junior coutse we ate on entirely virgin soil. We 
must make no assumptions either of previous 
knowledge ot of a predisposition on the patt of the 
children to learn history for its own sake. What we 
have to do is to catch their interest and guide them 
in their first steps in the charming realm of history 
by way of their own experience. This is best achieved 
by adheting strictly to the biographical approach, by 
avoiding the complexities of the adult world, by 
dealing wherever we can with young people in 
history, and by choosing, when possible, topics 
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introducing the things which young children love, 
such as animals. 

In Greek legend and history we may begin with 
one or mote tales from the I//ad or Odyssey, such as 
the Wooden Horse or the return of Ulysses and the 
death of his dog Argos, followed by such heroic 
episodes as the carrying of the message from 
Marathon by Pheidippedes, and the three hundred 
at the Pass of Thermopyle, and concluding with 
the enthralling story of Alexander and his horse. 
Roman legend and history equally provide tales 
well within the comprehension and enjoyment of 
the 7-8 age-gtoup. These may include the story 
of the saving of the twins, Romulus and Remus, by 
the wolf, and of the Roman Senators and the geese, 
both of which have the advantage of introducing 
the animal theme and hence of leading up at some 
time in the year to a Project on the keeping of pets. 
These may be followed by such tales as Horatius at 
the Bridge, and Regulus, the noble Roman captive 
of the Carthaginians. The Roman series should also 
include a definitely historical story, connected, for 
example, with the life of Julius Cesar. 

From the Old Testament we may take such 
dramatic episodes as Joseph and the corn in Egypt, 
and the boy David and his overthtow of Goliath, 
In selecting stories from the earlier history of 
Christian Europe, with which, as we have said, the 
first year's work should close, we ought to begin with 
an episode drawn from the life of Jesus or the 
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Apostles, and then go on to one from the early 
history of Christian Rome, as, for example, the 
dramatic incident of Andtocles and the Lion. From 
the early Christian history of out own land we may 
select one of the many stories of King Arthur, such 
as the Sword in the Stone, and conclude with one 
connected with the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
either in the north—an episode from the life of 
St. Aidan or St. Cuthbert—or in the south, which 
might be either the story of Pope Gregory and the 
Angle boys or (what resulted from it) the arrival of 
St. Augustine in Kent. 

Teachers will not fail to note that, although at 
this stage we should, of course, not bother the 
children with this fact, in the first year we shall thus 
have drawn our material in such a way as to empha- 
sise the importance of three foundations of our 
civilisation—Greece, Rome, and the Christian 
Church. This leaves the way clear in the second 
yeat for stories from medieval and modern times 
and from the history of other countries as well as 
out own. In this second yeat we must maintain the 
biographical approach but broaden the field of 
events as they were associated with the lives of some 
brave men and women. The field of selection is vast 
and the teacher will select from it according to local 
circumstances, personal predilection, and so on. 
But, whatever the special conditions of particular 
schools, there are certain outstanding chatacters with 
whom the children should become acquainted and 
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certain dramatic episodes in their lives which should 
not be neglected. 

In European history there are such incidents as 
that of Roland and Oliver at the Pass of Ronces- 
valles, which illustrates the widespread interests of 
the Emperor Charlemagne; the gentle stoty of 
St. Francis and the Bitds, which teminds us of the 
softening influence of the Christian spirit; the hetoic 
stand for liberty by William Tell concentrated in 
the legend of the shooting of the apple; the amazing 
career of Joan of Arc; and the tragedy of Marie 
Antoinette. We should try to include also some 
episodes in American history, and here it would be 
difficult to exclude Columbus's voyage of discovety, 
the delightful episode of the Indian Princess Poca- 
hontas, and the excitement of Paul Revere's Ride 
which roused the local levies on the eve of the out- 
break of the American Wat of - Independence, 
although there are many other American stoties— 
'connected, for example, with the lives of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, and the open- 
ing-up of the West—with which children of this age 
would be enthralled. Moreover, they offer excellent 
oppottunities for children's activities, patticularly 
in dramatisation. 

There remains the history of our own land, with 
which the second yeat’s coutse, like the first, should 
conclude. There ate, first, stories of the lives of 
gteat men and women associated with characters or 
incidents in the histoty of other lands. These include 
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such heroic episodes as that of Hereward the Wake 
arising from the Norman invasion, of Richard the 
Lion Heart and Saladin illustrating the history of the 
Crusades, of Queen Philippa and the Burghers of 
Calais, connected with the long wars between 
England and France, and of the voyage round the 
world of Francis Drake, which, like the more recent 
story of Scott of the South Pole, was a great contti- 
bution to the history of exploration and discovery. 
For the test, there are innumerable stories of great 
people in these islands, from which, in view of the 
limitations of the time at our disposal, the selection 
is bound to be arbitrary, except that in making out 
selection we should concentrate on those with a 
simple appeal to children and try to include one 
from each of the main epochs of history, as, for 
example, a story of Alfred the Great, something 
from the saga of Robin Hood, and, in comparatively 
tecent times, the noble tale of Florence Nightingale. 


THE SECOND TWO YEARS 

As we have said earlier, the second half of the 
four-year coutse should be taken up with topics 
drawn from British history. This, as we have already 
suggested, should have three aspects—the district, 
the country, and the Empire. It is not suggested that 
this approach should attempt to be scientific, for it 
must be remembered that the children with whom 
we ate dealing ate still only juniors of 9 to тт years. 
At the same time, it is important that there should 
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be some attempt made to teach them something of 
the neighbourhood in which they live, and it is not 
too wild a hope that, if this is taken first and is 
followed by stories of the Homeland and Empire, 
the children will gain, before they leave the primary 
school, some slight sense of the expanding area of 
the allegiance of the good citizen exemplified in the 
local community, the nation and the Commonwealth 
of Nations. I need hardly repeat, what I have so 
frequently insisted on in this book, that the teacher 
must not attempt any civic emphasis in the actual 
presentation of these topics. But, if the activities are 
chosen and guided with skill and imagination, we 
may trust the children to grasp this sense of growth 
from their own experience. And, indeed, if they do 
. not, no harm is done, for the lack can easily be filled 
in their later schooling. 

Now, in the study of the neighbourhood by 
juniors we come to the simplest forms of social 
history, since it is in the localities, in the past as in 
the present, that life is lived and work performed, 
and just as in the earlier the ages of history the life 
and the vision of the people were restricted to the 
locality, so it is natural and logical that we should 
deal with the neighbourhood with these young 
children before they come, in the last and most 
formative year of the primary school period, to the 
larger ateas of country and Empire. But we still have 
to approach this difficult subject through attractive 
stories, which should be, as far as the topics allow, 
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biographical in treatment. Moreover, we must deal 
with both the urban and the rural community, and it 
is for this reason that we suggest the general title 
Town and Country for the third year’s work. At the 
same time, we must tty to satisfy the children’s 
gtowing curiosity about where things come from, 
how they are grown, where they are made and sold, 
and how machines work. This suggests a division 
of the year's work into three parts. 

Part One should deal with the story of the land. 
We should begin with a description of a visit by 
town children to the country and having thus 
created a picture of the present we may trace the 
growth of tural conditions by taking some salient 
episodes from this aspect of our histoty; such as 
William the Conqueror dividing the land, life on the 
Manot in the Middle Ages, and Richard П and the 
Peasants. We may then describe a medieval market 
and fair, ending this part, which should covet a 
term's work, with an account of the arrival of goods 
at the docks from overseas. 

Part Two should deal with the story of the town. 
We should begin with a description of country _ 
children visiting the town, drawing as in the opening 
of Part One the contemporary picture. From such 
an opening we may go back to an account of the 
City of London long ago. We should emphasise the 
picturesque elements in it but not avoid presenting 
the bad features, as compared with the healthier 
conditions of today. This should afford an oppor- 
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tunity to talk about modern measures of hygiene 
and safety, and the work of the dustman and the 
fireman. From this we can again go back to the story 
of the Plague and the Fire and make some simple 
comparison of the rebuilding of London then with 
the need to rebuild it—and other towns—now, 
after the devastation of war. Continuing to think of 
measures of health and safety, we may then deal 
with the work of the doctor, associating it in a 
simple way with the life of some famous figures in 
this field. We may then go on to the policeman and 
his work, relating the stoty to the making of the 
Police Force by Sit Robett Peel. This second part of 
the year’s work can be completed by е story of the 
postman, explaining how the use of the post is one of 
the main means of communication between town 
and country. The name that springs to the mind in 
this connection is that of Rowland Hill, the founder 
of the penny post. 

Part Three of the third year should be concerned 
with the story of inventors and their inventions. We 
may begin by talking about a book and then telling 
the story of William Caxton, the first English printer. 
The development of the printing machine in 
modern times leads naturally to the story of the 
invention of steam power and the pioneer work of 
James Watt. Thence we should pass to the invention 
of machines and tell the noble story of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and the children in the factories. Steam also 
suggests the romance of the railway and the engin- 
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eeting achievements of George Stephenson. Here, 
too, it will be appropriate to tell the story of the first 
steamship and its historic voyage. Consideration of 
two other methods of transport follows. First, we 
should deal with John McAdam and the making 
of modetn toads and the coming of the motor car, 
the motor "bus and the lorry. Finally, we should 
give an account of the invention of the aeroplane 
and the hetoic story of the first flight in a heavier- 
than-ait machine by the brothers Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, and the beginnings of radio and Matconi’s 
first wireless message. We may end the year's work 
by showing how all these inventions have joined the 
country with the town and helped to make the 
neighbourhood what it is today. 

Whereas the third year’s programme will be con- 
cetned largely with what in an adult world is called 
social and industrial history, the fourth year's 
syllabus, for which we have suggested the general 
title Homeland and Empire, must by its nature deal 
with incidents drawn mainly from what we know 
as political history. I need hardly repeat, however, 
that we should not bother the children with these: . 
distinctions; nor, indeed, need we ourselves think 
of the matter in those terms for this purpose. The 
important thing to remember is that in the fourth 
yeat, because it must be predominantly political, we 
should neglect no opportunities of introducing those 
aspects of the episodes chosen to illustrate the 
growth of the State, the Church and the Empire, 
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which will help the children at the same time to 
appteciate in simple form the changes in mannets, 
dress and language. 

The fourth year’s work can, like that of the third, 
be conveniently divided into three parts. The first 
will tell, by a series of simple stories, connected with 
some famous names, of the growth of law and order 
in the local community and in the nation at large. 
In other words, the question to be answered hete is: 
Who makes the rules, or laws, which govern the 
neighbourhood and the country? Thus we start 
again locally and begin with the story of the Mayor 
and the Mace and give some account of what gocs 
on at the Town Hall ot the corresponding local 
government centre in any countty place. Next, we 
should desctibe the Houses of Parliament, as seen 
on a visit by children of this top junior age-group. 
Hete we may show the differences between the 
original and existing buildings in Westminster. 
From that point we may go back to the days before 
Parliament and tell the story of King John and the 
Barons and the sealing of the Great Charter, taking 

‘the opportunity to show how in those days the laws 
Were written but ate now printed. This can be 
followed by the story of Edward I and the Model 
Parliament, in order to show how the House of 
Commons began. Here we may emphasise the , 
difficulties of making the journey from the country 
to London in those days as compated with the ease 
and speed of travelling today. The next develop- 
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ment may be grouped round the incident of James I 
and the Gunpowder Plot, which may be used to 
illustrate the evil of violent methods of government. 
From that point we may naturally move to the tale 
of Charles I and Cromwell, showing how the sad 
stoty of the execution of the King played its part in 
ptoducing the more lawful methods of today. This 
part of the yeat’s syllabus may end with the story of 
Robert Walpole, the first Prime Minister, who first 
lived in the house still occupied by the Prime 
Minister of the day. Clearly this last topic can be 
used to show that, while manners and customs 
change, many buildings which have seen those 
changes still stand. 

In the second part of the fourth year’s syllabus 
we should tell the story of the Church. This section 
should begin with a visit to a local church and out 
of the children’s natural curiosity about it should 
arise an account of some of the outstanding episodes 
in the growth of the Church. First there is the story 
of the arrival of St. Augustine, the settlement at 
Canterbury and the conversion of the English. Here 
we may recall the story told in the first year about: , 
Pope Gregory and the Angle boys. Next there is 
the dramatic episode of Thomas Becket. Here we 
may say something of the Canterbury Pilgrims, as 
described by Chaucer, which should offer a good 


` opportunity of comparing the dress and manners of 


earlier times with those of today. Nor can we omit 
а story about Henry VIII and the Pope. Perhaps the 
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best for our purpose is that of Sir Thomas Мое | 
and his imprisonment and death because of his = 
opposition to the King. Here we may describe | 
More’s home at Chelsea and the devotion of his ` 
daughter, Margaret Roper. Next we may take the | 
highly dramatic episode of the trial and acquittal of | 
the bishops under James П, which presents an и 
opportunity to describe London and the people of | 
London at that period. This part of the year's work | 
may be concluded with the story of John Wesley 
and the new Church which he founded. y 
The third part of the year’s work, which will ` 
conclude the four-year course, is concerned with ` 
the making of the Empire. Неге we should begin 
by helping the children to realise the extent and 7 
variety of the Empire: the Self-governing Domin- | 
ions, the Colonies, Dependencies and so forth, with 7 
the aid of maps, charts, pictures, film-strips, апд — 
films, showing the nature of the different lands and M 
the varieties of peoples. Having started with this ` 
contemporaty approach, we may select certain i ) 
salient episodes which at the same time lend them- 7 
selves to biographical treatment in chronological M1 
order and cover the main stages of imperial growth. ` 
We cannot in the time available allow ourselves ^ 
mote than six or seven topics, but of these we can. | 
scatcely allot to America fewer than three, designed | 
to illustrate the founding of what has since become °— 
the United States, the acquisition of Canada, which | 
remained within the Empire after the loss of the ` 
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Thirteen Colonies, and the story of that loss. The 
obvious first choice is the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which should be told both as a tale of 
adventure on the high seas and as a pioneer effort 
in colonisation. Next we must certainly include the 
story of Wolfe and Montcalm, and, having des- 
cribed their common death in the struggle for 
Canada, we should explain how the British and 
French live together in the Dominion of Canada 
today. Thirdly, we cannot fail to deal with the 
revolt of the American Colonies and the establish- 
ment of the United States, a story which may well 
be grouped round the characters, George Ш, the 
King, and George Washington, the first President. 
This is chtonologically a good place in the pro- 
gramme to introduce India, for the achievements of 
Clive, which were broadly contemporaneous with 
those of Wolfe, cannot be left out of any account of 
the growth of the Empire. With Clive as the central 
figure of the stoty we may make a simple com- 
patison between the India of his day and of to-day, 
when it is divided into the Republic of India and 
the Dominion of Pakistan, within the British Сот», 
monwealth of Nations. There remain three parts 
of the Empire which must be included, namely, 
Australia and New Zealand, Africa, and South 
Africa. The incidents around which we should build 
these stories should be described as tales of adven- 
ture, exploration and discovery, for children of this 
age-group find such stories specially attractive, and 
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it is most appropriate that our four-year syllabus 
should conclude with them. The story of Australia 
and New Zealand will naturally centre round the 
discoveries of Captain Cook, that of the opening-up 
of Africa tound the heroic missions of David 
Livingstone, and that of South Africa round the 
Great Trek of the Boets. On this basis we may talk 
about conditions in each of these lands today, and 
so end the coutse on a living note. 

I have given here only the bare bones of a possible 
syllabus, and I want, in conclusion, to reiterate what 
I emphasised in the opening of Chapter 3, that the ` 
method of history teaching cannot be dissociated 
from the choice of the material to be taught. The 
topics, of which the mere headings ate given here, 
can only be brought to life by being related to the 
experiences of the children and the conditions of 
today, and by stimulating the activities of the pupils 
themselves. The topics—whether those suggested 
here ot others selected by teachers in the light of 
these suggestions—must be regarded, not as titles 
of lectures to be delivered by the teacher or even of 
chapters of a class-book, but as the means of pro- 
moting a co-operative effort of teacher and taught in 
a common voyage of discovery. 


A NOTE ON TIME-CHARTS AND MAPS 
A further word may be said here about the intro- 
duction in the fourth year of a study of time and 
chtonology, as well as o£ simple historical maps an 
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plans. As we have indicated earlier, a study of time 
should not be attempted until the last year of the 
junior coutse, and even then it is questionable 
whether it can have very much meaning for the less 
bright pupils. Even with the brightest children the 
matter needs to be handled with the utmost care and 
watchfulness, lest it become meaningless and there- 
fore tedious. The arrangement of the last yeat of the 
coutse in chronological order will enable the teacher 
to try experiments in this field arising from the 
lessons. But if it is found to be too much for the 
children, it is much better not to flog the subject but 
frankly to drop it altogether and thus to defer it to 
the secondaty stage of school life. 

The approach to the study of time should be made 
by way of the children's own ages and those of their 
patents, grandparents, and so on. Thus Tommy, let 
us say, is 11 yeats old, the starting date being the day 
of his birth. His father, we will suppose, is 36, and 
his grandfather бт. When ‘Tommy reaches the age 
his grandfather was when he (Tommy) was born, 
his grandfather's life (if it were to last so long) would 
have covered the span of a century. A simple dia- 
gram, on some such lines as that given on page 122, 
will help the children to grasp this, and each boy and 
girl can make his or her own chart according to his 
ot her own family. 

Or we may help the children to grasp the idea 
of a century through five generations back from 
Топту? birth, supposing his great-grandfather and 
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his great-great-grandfather to have been born when 
each parent was 25 years, The diagram on page 124 
illustrates this. 

In connection with these time-charts children 
should be encouraged to study photographs in the 
family album or any other source of illustrations 
through the century and to notice changes in dress, 
buildings, roads, methods of travel, types of arti- 
ficial lighting, and so on. In fact, the charts given 
here should be regarded only as skeletons to be 
filled out with appropriate pictures illustrative of 
vatious changes through the period. 

From this we may proceed to an attempt to 
explain the meaning of a number of centuries, just 
as we have ttied to make the children understand a 
succession of years and generations. Children will 
thus gradually come to see, in a rudimentary way, 
the meaning of the larger stretches of time, if these 
studies ate always accompanied by appropriate 
pictures. Not until the teacher is satisfied that the 
children are beginning to get this sense of the 
passage of time and what a period of years really 
means, should he begin to give dates as a matter af 
course, and still less talk of B.C. and A.D., as though 
children will understand this difference by the light 
of nature, ; 

In fact, this question of the difference between 
в.с. and A.D. needs to be tackled with great caution. 
It is best approached, again, through the children 
and their families, for if we again take Tommy's 
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original birthday as the dividing liné we can make 
him see that we ate now in year 11 of Tommy's life 
and that his father (taking the examples given earlier 
as models for ages) was born 25 yeats before 
Tommy. But equally we can make him see that his 
father could not have known years before Тотту?ѕ 
birth when he was going to be born and that his 
father must therefore have had some event ¿z the 
past from which he counted the years of his own life, 
namely, the year of his own birth. In other words, 
time in the life of Tommy is counted in years 
forward, but time in his father’s life from the 
Tommy angle counts backwards. Thus his father 
might say, “When I was twenty so and so 
happened.” But he may equally refer to this event 
as‘ having happened five years before ‘Tommy was 
born. This may be illustrated by a diagram on the 
following lines, although it can be shown equally 
well in a vertical diagram. 


Father’s Father Father Tommy 
Year 1 20 25 11 


Ll ПЕ 
25 years years ‘Tommy’s Tommy 
ак cfore birth today 
Tommy's 'Tommy 
birth 
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The children can make their own charts on these | 
models according to the particular age of the father 
of each, and their understanding may be tested by 
taking events occurring in certain years of father’s 
life and seeing where they come in years before the 
birth of the particular child. From this we may pro- 
ceed to a study of the difference between A.D. and 
в.с. on the same lines, the birth of Christ marking 
the dividing line. The children can be made to see 
that, just as father did not know before ‘Tommy’s 
birth when he was going to be born, the Romans 
could not have known when Christ was going to be 
born, and certainly they could not have known what 
effect that event would have on the history of | 
the world in general and on the calendar in par- | 
ticular. What, then, did the Romans reckon as the © 
first year of their calendar? Just as Tommy’s father — 
counts his own birth as the beginning for him, so 
the Romans counted their years from the supposed 
Foundation Time of 
of Rome Birth of Christ Saxon Kings 


700 600 500 400 300 200 100 | roo 200 300 400 500 600 700 1 


800 вс, в. h > —— фл. A.D. 800 
Roman 
Year т 
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year of the founding of the City of Rome. This is 
traditionally reckoned at 753 years before Christ. 
For general convenience we may call this 800 years. 
This is shown in the chart on page 126. 

It will be evident to the reader that considerations 
of space force us to make these charts so small, and 
it is hardly necessary to remind teachers that such 
charts for the children should be drawn on a much 
larger scale so that they are clear to the whole class. 

If we are not overestimating the capacity of these 
children to comprehend the sense of time and the 
difference between в.с. and A.D. by a comparison 
with the lives of themselves and their fathers, we 
shall now have reached the stage where they might 
be given the old intelligence test, as follows: A man 
said he had found a coin buried in the ground near 
Dover, and that it had on it the head of Julius 
Cesar and the date 55 в.с, How do we know that 
the man was not telling the truth? 

_ From this point all time-charts should be pictorial. 
They should not be overcrowded with detail. In 
fact, the good time-chart will be concerned not so 
much to give a chronological list of events as a kind 
of mass picture of changes. Let us, for example, 
take Part One of the fourth year's course as sugges- 
ted in this chapter. A time-chart to cover this period 
should convey to the children in a quick photo- 
graphic way the large sense of change which took 
place throughout the centuries concerned, by a 
series of pictures showing, say, dress, changes in 
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buildings, road travel, and ships. The time factor 
should be shown by spaces drawn to scale according 
to the amount of time. This again can be done in a 
more detailed way in the case of shorter periods of 
time, especially in the more modern petiod, when 
changes, particularly under the headings mentioned 
above, are much more rapid. But no dates should be 
attempted unless they can in some way be related to 
the sense of the passage of time made clear by 
reference to the children's own lives. 

In this matter, I repeat, teachers must always 
remember that a sense of time is a most difficult 
thing for children to acquite. In any reference to it 
in history lessons simplicity is the keynote, and if it 
cannot be done simply it should not be done at all. 
Above all, teachers must not assume, as it is so easy 
to do, that dates ate a necessaty concomitant of 
history lessons to junior children. At no stage in the 
primaty course must it be assumed that children 
develop a sense of time merely by growing up. 
Whenever a date is given the teacher must satisfy 
himself that it has meaning for the children. Other- 
wise it should not be introduced at all. If children 
leave the primary school without a knowledge of 
dates no great harm is done, for there will be plenty 
of time still in their later years of schooling for the 
tteatment of this aspect of history. On the other 
hand, infinite harm will be done if teachers insist on 
children learning dates in a vacuum, so to speak. 
A sense of time, in any case, is only a relative thing, 
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and if the relationship with their own experiences is 
not established in the children’s comprehension 
when time is being discussed, the whole effort is 
futile and dangerous. 

Similarly with maps, teachets must always be on 
their guard against the easy assumption that children 
understand maps as a matter of course. Here more 
than anywhere else the co-ordination of the history 
with the geography course is of the most vital 
importance. It is idle to introduce maps into a 
history lesson with children who have not had clear 
and thorough instruction in theit meaning and use 
in their geography lessons. Granted that this has 
been done, maps of a simple kind may be used as 
illustrations in the history lessons. If, for example, 
the children have leatned and thoroughly grasped 
the meaning of a plan of the classtoom, the school 
building, the playground, and so on, it will be safe 
to introduce the use of plans in the study of the 
neighbourhood. Again, if they have learned the 
distinction between land and sea as shown on a map, 
it will then, but only then, be safe to show this dis- 
tinction on maps used in history lessons. Such maps 
might be used, for example, in lessons on the 
approach to our island of various invaders—Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans. Or, again, they might be 
used to illustrate the voyages of Cabot, Drake, Cook, 
and so on. But in this case the teacher must be sute 
that the children have had some contact with the 
ateas shown on the maps in theit geography lessons. 
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Maps used in history lessons, like time-charts, 
need to be very simple. In fact, the best kind is what 
may be called a diagram map which'shows the coast- 
line without detailed indentations or carefully drawn 
capes and bays. Although such a diagram map 
should, of course, be drawn broadly to scale, its 
object, it must be remembered, is not geographical 
but historical, and its purpose to illustrate some 
historical phenomenon, as, for example, the division 
of the land between Alfred and the Danes. The only 
thing that matters in such a map is that the children 
should grasp the essence of the division. Their 
minds need not be distracted by lines of latitude and 
longitude or the islands to the west of Scotland. 
Also an historical map should be alive. The ideal 
historical map, as we have said in an earlier chapter, 
is a kinetic one only possible in a cinematographic 
film which shows the actual movements of men ог 
goods ог frontiers. It is to be hoped that some 
primary schools will be fortunate enough to be in a 
position to show such maps. But short of this, the 
static map should be as vivid as it can be made by 
the use of such devices as arrows. 

Tf these rules are observed, it is safe and proper 
to use maps towards the end of the history coutse in 
the primary school. If such rules are not, or for some 
reason cannot, be observed, it is better, as in the 
case of time-charts in similar circumstances, not to 
use them at all, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION : 

In summarising this chapter we may remind our- 
selves that we opened it with a statement of the 
general principles of scheme-making, in which we 
emphasised the importance of making the primary 
school history syllabus a thing justifying itself on its 
own merits without reference to the requitements of 
the later stages of schooling, of developing the 
children’s innate powers through activities, and 
of the teacher joining with the children in a co- 
operative experiment. The principles stated were 
that junior children can “picture incidents but not 
sequences"; that the syllabus, as it develops from 
the first to the fourth year, must show an increasing 
specialisation, ending with stories of British history 
arranged in sections in chtonological order; that the 
past should be brought into relation with the present 
and that the lessons should be related to things in 
the children’s experience; that time must always be 
allowed for activities; and that syllabus-making is 
the selection of suitable experiences, so that the 
lessons may be consciously real to the children and 
not the superimposition by the teacher of inert ideas, 
_ Next, we dealt in detail with the question of the 

allotment of time and showed that, allowing two 
lesson-petiods а week and time for activities, we 
should arrange for about 15 of so topics for each of 
the first two years of the course, and about 20 for 
each of the second two years. We next gave an out- 
line of the course and suggested a method of testing 
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the suitability of the topics to be chosen on the basis 
of certain criteria, such as their relationship with the 
children’s lives, the types of activity, including 
Projects, that they can produce, and the lines of 
co-ordination with other subjects. We then con- 
sidered the course in detail and showed how to 
build up the syllabus, dividing it into two periods, 
the first two years and the second two years, the 
latter being devoted to British history. We ended 
with a note on the study of time and, of Space, and 
the use of time-charts and diagram maps in the last 
yeat. 

In conclusion we cannot do better than quote the 
words of the Report on the Primary School concerning 
what the history course should have achieved for 
the junior pupil before he goes on to the next stage 
of his education. “If at the end of his course in'the 
primary school,” says the Report, “the child can 
read a simple history book with some real under- 
standing, and its main outlines are not unfamiliar to 
him, and if, in addition, he is beginning to have a 
lively sense of the bearing of history upon his evety- 
day life and environment, the course will have 
accomplished its purpose and its work will have 
been well done. This, we believe, will form a better 
foundation for the secondary stage of education 
than can be provided by any attempt to acquire at 
the primary stage a knowledge of historical facts 
which properly belong to the later stage. The later 
stage of the pupil's work in history, the building-up 
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of a simple consecutive view of the development of 
his own community in particular and of civilisation 
in general, would then offer a field of intelligent 
thought and interest which should not fail to attract, 
and this in turn should lead to the conception that, 
our civilisation is the fruit of the activities of many 
peoples, and is rapidly becoming the common 
possession of mankind.” 

It is hoped that the coutse suggested in this book 
and the treatment of it which we have here outlined 
and which is followed in the series of class-books 
to which this is intended to be a guide, may make 
some contribution to this high purpose. 


o 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ON BOOKS FOR 
THE TEACHER’S USE 


A. BOOKS ON METHOD 


The following five books, to which reference is made in the 
text of this book, are indispensable: 

т. The Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education on the Primary School. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1951.) 

Particular attention should be paid to the Introduction 
(pages xxiv-xxix), to Chapters II and III on the Physical and 
Mental Development of Children between the Ages of 7 
and 11, to Chapter V on The Internal Organisation of the 
Primary School, to Chapter VII on the Curriculum of the 
Primary School, with special reference to Section 82 on the 
Elements of History and Geography (page 100), and to 
Chapter XI on the Committee’s Principal Conclusions and 
Recommendations and on Suggestions on the Teaching of 
various Subjects, with particular reference to the Teaching 
of History (pages 167-171). 

2. The Board of Education Handbook of Suggestions for the 
Consideration of Teachers and others concerned in the Work of 
Public Elementary Schools. (H.M. Stationery Office, New 
Edition, 1937.) 

Particular attention should be paid to the General Intro- 
duction (pages 6-64), to Chapters II, III and IV on the Three 
Stages in our School System, with special reference to 
Chapter III on the Junior Stage (pages 100-121), and to 
Chapter XII on History, with special reference to Section П 
on the Junior School Stage (pages 407-411). 

.3. Warr, E. B. The New Era in the Junior School. 
(Methuen, 1937.) One of a series edited by Dr. Susan Isaacs 
called Contributions to Modern Education. 

This is a short book and is so packed with matter of vital 
interest to the teacher of juniors that it would be almost 
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invidious to select any part of it for special mention. 
Nevertheless, for out purpose, the two most valuable parts 
of the book are Chapter VII on the Interests of Children 
between 7 and тт and Chapter VIII on the Junior Child's 
Attitude towards his Environment. History is specifically 
dealt with on pages 39, 61 and 65. The book contains an 
interesting and helpful Appendix on Favourite Books chosen 
by Junior Children, and a bibliography. 

4. Daniel, M. V. Activity in tbe Primary School. (Blackwell, 
1947-) 

A valuable guide to new methods based on children's 
activities, with descriptions of many experiments and 
excellent illustrations. History teaching is discussed in 
vatious parts of the book. 

$. Kenwtick, Joyce. Junior School Projects. (University of 
London Press, 1935.) 

Describes a, number of Projects successfully carried out in 
primary schools, several of them of the history type, including 
transport, trade, an election, the beginning of books, flags of 
all nations, and a pageant of Empire. 


B. BOOKS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 

Books on various aspects of the teaching of history in 
general are numerous, but most of them do not contain 
much of specific interest to the teacher of history to young 
children, and none of them, of course, deals exclusively with 
this problem. Any of the books named below may be con- 
sulted with profit by all teachers of history. ў 

1. Dymond, D. A Handbook for History Teachers. 
(Methuen, 1929.) 

An extremely valuable vade-mecum for all history teachers. 
Jt contains model schemes and lists of books of all kinds on 
the subject. Unfortunately it is now out of print, but a new 
and revised edition is promised. 

2. Board of Education Pamphlet No. 37 on the Teaching of 
History. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1923.) 

For a general sutvey. 
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3. Clarke, В. Foundations of History Teaching. (Oxford 
University Press, 1929.) 

The teacher will find this most illuminating and inspiring 
from the point of view of the ultimate purposes of history 
teaching rather than for any particular light thrown on the 
specific problem of history for juniors. 

4. Findlay, J. J. History and its Place in Education. 
(University of London Press, 1923.) 

Though written a quarter of a centuty ago, it remains a 
valuable enquiry into the aims and methods of history 
teaching, and pleads for a treatment of the subject not yet 
by any means generally adopted in most schools. 

Specially valuable for teachers of juniors are Chapter II 
on Aims and Values and Chapter III entitled From Four to 
Hight Years of Age, as also are Chapters IV and V on the 
Approach to History during Childhood, (a) the Syllabus, 
(b) the Method. © 

5. Firth, C. B. The Learning of History in Elementary 
Schools, (Kegan Paul, 1929. New Edition published by 
Routledge in 1932.) 

Dr. Firth has wide experience in training college teaching 
and this book shows her practical acquaintance with the 
concrete problem of learning and teaching. She is, as her 
title implies, concerned here rather with the pupil’s learning 
than with the teacher’s teaching, but the book is all the more 
valuable to the teacher for that. Specially useful and illumi- 
nating are Chapter V on Talking in Class, Chapter VII on 
Pictures and their Use, and Chapter XI on History for the 
Very Young. 

6. Walker, E. C. History Teaching for Today. (Nisbet, 1933.) 

Specially helpful to the teacher on local history. 

‚ 7. Хон, Е. В. The Teaching of History in Schools: A New 
Approach, (Kegan Paul, 1929.) 

Though generally beyond the scope of our purpose here, 
this book contains a valuable section on Time-Sense and 
Chronology (Chapter VIII, Section IV, pages 94-109). 
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C. BOOKS USEFUL FOR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


т. Traill, H. D., and Mann, J. S. (Editors). Social England. 
(Cassell, In 6 volumes.) a 

This is an old book, originally published 1893-1898, and 
is now out of print, but will be found in most Public Reference 
Libraries. It is a classic and is still unsurpassed as a mine of 
information and suggestions of special help to the teacher in 
obtaining a view of the pageant of social development, It 
contains descriptions by various authors of every aspect of 
social history and is particularly valuable for its profuse 
and illuminating illustrations, 

2. Hartley, D., and Elliott, M. M. Life and Work of the 
English People: A Pictorial Record from Contemporary Sources. 
(Batsford. 6 volumes.) 

This is a remarkable collection of contemporary pictures 
with a commentary, mainly concerned with social history. 
Most helpful for all periods. 

3. Roberts, S. C. A Picture Book of British History. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3 volumes.) Vol. 1, From 
Earliest Times to 1485; Vol. IT, 1485-1688; Vol. Ш, 1688-1901. 

An excellent pictorial survey of the political (mainly) 
history of Britain. Useful contemporary pictures with 
explanatory notes. Very valuable for the teacher and also to 
show the children. ; 

4. Quennell, M. and C. H. B. A History of Everyday 
Things in England. (Batsford, 1918, 1919. Obtainable in 1 
volume or divided into 2 or 6 parts.) t 

A book remarkable for its illustrations, especially the 
reconstructions from contemporary drawings. Invaluable for 
the teacher preparing lessons for juniors, 

5. Wan Loon, H. The Story of Mankind. (Harrap, 1925.) 

A remarkable book, full of entertaining and suggestive 
matter and excellent drawings by the author. 

6. Reeve, J. R. History Through Familiar Things. 
(University of London Press, 1936. Published in 1 volume 
and in 2 parts.) 
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Written for senior children, but very valuable for teachers 
preparing lessons on social topics. Tells the story of bread, 
of machines, of ships through the ages, of the romance of the 
wheel (transport), of man and his clothes, and of houses, old 
and new. Contains helpful illustrations. 


D. SPECIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL HISTORY 


к. Agriculture and Food 
Burbridge, E. W. Pathways Through Time. (Pitman, 1938.) 
Written for senior children, but most useful for teachers 
preparing lessons for juniors. The book is divided into three 
parts, the middle part giving a simple outline of the history 
of agriculture, with some useful illustrations. 


z. Buildings and Houses 


(a) Addy, S. O. The Evolution of the English House. (Allen 
and Unwin, 1933.) 

First published in 1898, this book is a classic. Covers the 
whole ground. Valuable to the teacher for reference. 

(D) Heath, S. H. The Homes and Buildings of other Days. 
(Philip.) 

Published in x volume and in 6 separate parts. I. The Parts 
of a Cottage; II. The Parts of a Farm; III. The Parts of a 
Manor House; IV. The Parts of a Castle; V. The Parts of a 
Church; VI. The Parts of an Old Town. Most illuminating 
for teachers needing a simple survey of the history of 
architecture in England. 

(с) In the How and Why Series, published by Black. No. 6, 
How the World Builds. 


3. Costume and Dress 

Kelly, Е. M., and Swabe, В. A Short History of Costume and 
Armour. (Batsford, 1951.) 

A book for the student, but useful to the teacher because 
of the excellent illustrations, 
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4. Transport and Communication 

(a) Goodwin, Astley, J. Н. Communication has been 
Established. (Methuen, 1937.) 

A good reference book for teachers. 

(b) Oliver, J. The Ancient Roads of England. (Cassell, 1936.) 
š A complete history of English roads down to modern 
times. 

(©) Spratt, Н. P. One Hundred Years of Transatlantic Steam 
Navigation, 1838-1938. (H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d.) 

A brief official outline. Very useful. z 

(d) Van Loon, H. Ships and How They Sailed the Seven Seas. 
(Harrap, 1935.) 

Like all the books of this author, highly suggestive and 
entertaining, particularly on the ‘human side, and illustrated 
by his own delightful drawings. 


5. Science « 
Reason, Н. А. The Road to Modern Science. (Bell, 1935.) 
This history of science was written for older boys and girls, 
but it gives an excellent outline for non-specialist teachers 
preparing lessons on inventions. 


E. AIDS TO TEACHING 
т. Dramatisation 
Du Garde Peach, L. A Dramatic History of England. 


(University of London Press, 1939. 3 volumes.) 
The actual plays are somewhat advanced for junior 


children, but teachers will find them most suggestive’ in 
the making of their own plays for the primary school. 


2. Puppetry 
(a) Green, D. S. Puppet Making. (Published by The Studio, 
1935.) 1 
‘A helpful guide to the making of puppets for use in school. 
(D) Lanchester, Waldo 5. Hand Puppets and String Puppets. 
(The Dryad Press, Leicester, 1948. New Edition.) 
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` The making and use of puppets explained by a master of 
the craft which he has made famous at the Malvern Marionette 
Theatre. Beautifully illustrated. 

(e) Harding, D. P. Glove Puppets. (Basil Blackwell, 1948. 
Third Edition.) 

Describes how to make and use glove puppets. 


3. Visual Aids 

(a) History Teaching Films 

Report presented to the Governing Body of the British 
Film Institute by the History Committee of the Education 
Panel, 1937. 

(0) Dance, H. R. and T. W. An Introduction to Filmstrips. 
(Harrap, 1948.) 

A useful and comprehensive manual for teachers con- 
cerned with the selection of suitable projectors and those 
interested in the making of their own film strips. 


4. Wireless 


(а) The Annual Programme of Broadcasts to Schools. 


Gives a brief note of each of the series of broadcasts for 
_the school year. 


(P) Ulustrated School Pamphlets 


Issued each term in connection with certain series of school 
broadcasts. 


Both issued by the School Broadcasting Council for the 
United Kingdom. 
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SOME SOURCES OF VISUAL AIDS 
MATERIAL 


А. PRODUCERS OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS : 

Chelsea Colour Films, Walling House, 556, Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1. 

John King Films, Film House, East Street, Brighton. 

Boulton-Hawker, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

British Instructional Films (Pathé), Film House, Wardour 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Dawn Trust (Religious Films), Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Gateway Film Productions, 84, Powys Lane, Palmer's Green, 
London, N.13. 

G-B Instructional, Ltd., 17, Oxenden Street, Haymarket, 
London, *W.1. 

"Topical Film Co., North Circular Road, London, N.W.2. 

Concord Productions (in association with British Films, Ltd.), 
74, Old Compton Street, London, W.1. 

Verity Films, Ltd., Merton Park Studios, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W. ° 

Film Producers Guild, Ltd., Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.1. 

Film Centre, Ltd., 34, Soho Square, London, W.1. 

Realist Film Unit, Great Chapel Street, London, W.1. 

B. DISTRIBUTORS 

National Film Library, 4, Great Russell Strect, London, 
W.C.1. 

Amateur Cine Service, Ltd., 44, Widmore Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

Central Film Library, Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7. 

Dartington Hall Film Unit, Totnes, Devon. 

Educational and General Services, Ltd., Tower House, 
Woodchester, nt. Stroud, Glos. 
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Wallace Heaton, Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.r. 

Workers Film Association, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, W.1. Š 

British Commercial Gas Corporation, r, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 

March of Time, 2, 3, and 4, Dean Street, London, W.1. 


C. PUBLISHERS OF FILMSTRIPS 


Cartoon Filmstrips, 137, Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W.8. 

Common Ground, Ltd., Sydney Place, London, S.W.7. 
(Agents: Educational Supply Association.) - 

Daily Mail School Aid’ Dept, New Carmelite House, 
London, E.C.4. 

Education Publicity, Ltd., 18, Denbigh Street, London, 
8.3.1, 

Empire Tea Bureau, 22, Regent Street, London, W.r. 

Newton & Co., 724, Wigmore Street, London, »W.1. 

National Interest Picture Publication, Ltd., 21, Soho Squate, 
London, W.1. 

Stripslides, 93, Cheyneys Avenue, Canons Park, Middlesex. 

Unicorn Head, 183, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 

Visual Instruction Services, 168A, Battersea Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.11, 

Visual Education, o, Upper Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 

Gaumont British Instructional, Imperial House, 80, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 

Dawn Trust, Ltd., The Studio, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Wallace Heaton, 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
London, S.W.x. 


D.. SOURCES OF FREE LOAN OF FILMSTRIPS 


British Rubber Publicity Association, 19, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.5. 

British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.z. 
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High Comimissioner for Australia, Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

High Commissioner for New Zealand, New Zealand House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

French Railways, Ltd., 179, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, 12, Hertford Street, London, 
War. 

National Film Board of Canada, 8-9, Long Acre, London, 
W.C.2. 


E. FILMSTRIP CONTRACTORS 


These will make up material supplied. 

Dufay Chromex, 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
Wallace Heaton, Ltd., Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Kay Film Studios, Ltd., 72A, Carlton Hill, London, W.1. 
Stripslides, 93, Cheyneys Avenue, Canons Park, Middlesex. 
Unicorn Head, 183, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.5. 
V.LS., 168A, Battersea Bridge Road, London, S.W.11. 
Visual Sound Equipments, 10, Golden Square, London, W.1. 
Newton & Co., Ltd., 724, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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Academic standards, 15, 16, 59 

Activities, 14, 28, 36, 41, 43, 44-58, 
6o-61, 66-75, 79, 91, 98-99, 
101-104, 106-107, TIO, 112, 120, 
131-132 

28111, The, 28 

Aeroplane, invention of, 72, 115 

Africa, 25, 49, 119-120 

Agriculture, 52, 113 

Aidan, Saint, rog 

Alexander and the Horse, 49, 90, 
108 

Alfred the Great, 111, 130 

America, 110, 118-119 

Ancient World, 28, 36, 70, 104, 
108-109 

Anglo-Saxons, 109, 117, 129 

Animals in history, 30, 70, 108-110 

Apostles, the Twelve, 108-109 

Aristotle, quoted, 19 

“Armada, The,” 56 

Art, 51-52, 54, 67, 68, 74, 103 

Arthur, King, 109 

Athens, 18 

Augustine, Saint, 109, 117 

Aural aids, 76-80, 89-95, тот 

Australia, 119-120 


Barnes, Mary S., quoted, 18, 33 

Bayeux Tapestry, 36 

В.В.С., 90-91 

Becket, Thomas, 117 

Bible, The, 28, 103-104, 108 

Biography, 35, 36, 100, 105, 107, 
112, 118 

Boers, Great Trek of, 120 

Bookbinding, 52, 67, 73 

Books, 41, 43, 46, 58-66, 69-71, 
74-75, 95, 101, 114, 132-133; 
Report of Board of Education 
on, 60 

British Commonwealth and Em- 
pite, 28, 36, 37, т00, 105, III- 
112, 115, 118-120 

British history, 36-37, 100, 105, 
111-120, 131-132 

British Museum, 65 


Cabot, John, 129 

Canada, 118-119 

Canterbury Pilgrims, 117 

Carthage, 25, 108 

Cartoon films, 86-87 

Caxton, William, 114 

Centres of interest, 27-28, 35, 38, 
57-58, тот 

Charles I, 90, 117 

Charles the Great, Emperor, 110 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 117 

Christianity, 104, 105, 108-111, 
II$, 117-118 

Churches (local), 75, 115, 117, 118 

Cinema (public), 65, 77, 86, 87 

Citizenship. 19, 21, 56, 95 

Class library, 69-71, 75 i 

Classroom, organisation of, 69-71, 
75 79 

Class CARTER 58566, 71, 74-75, 


79, 97, 120, 133 
Cleopatra’s Needle, 36 
Clive, Robert, 119 
Colonisation, 72, 118—120 
Columbus, Christopher, 56, 110 
Communications, 57, 114-115 
Consitt, Frances, quoted, 85 
Cook, Captain, 120, 12 
Co-ordination of subjects, 39, 
41-43, 51-52, 55-58, 74, 96, 
100—IOI, 103—104, 106—107, 129, 
132 
Country dancing, 89 
Country life, 105, 111-113 


Craftwork, 48, 52-53, 54, 67, T4 


105 

Cromwell, Oliver, 117 

Crusades, 111 

Curriculum, 14, 17, 19, 39, 58, 
84-85, 94, 98, тот, 104, 106 

Cuthbert, Saint, 109 


Danes, 23, 129, 130 
David and Goliath, 108 
Diagrams, 61, 68, 130 
Discovety, 72, 105, 
119-120, 129 


110, 111, 
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Domesday Book, 36 

Drake, Sir Francis, 56, x11, 129 

Dramatisation, 14, 46-48, 51-52, 
69-70, 72, 101, 107, 110 

Dress, 35» 116-117, 123, 127—128 

Dymond, Miss D., quoted, 26-27 


Education Act of 1944, 9-12 

Education Authorities, 1x, 71, 80, 
87, 88-89, 95 

Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids, 89 

Educational visits, 53, 72-75 

Edward I, 116 

Egypt, Ancient, 108 

Elizabeth, Queen, 56 

Environmental subjects, 14, 71-73, 
103, 132 

Epidiascope, 80-83 

Episcope, 62, 80-83 

Exploration, 28, 35, 49, 56, 72, 105, 
IIO-III, 119-120, 129 

Extra-mural activities, 53, 71-73, 
75, 79, 94, 10K 


Factoties, children in, 114 

Faits, medieval, 113 

Fairy tales, 26 

Film commentaties, 85 

Films (cinematographic), 84-89, 
93-95, 118, 129 

Film strips, 62, 81, 83, 118 

Firemen, 114 

Fire of London, 114 

Folk dancing, 76 

Folklore, 25 

Folk songs, 76 

Francis, Saint, of Assisi, 110 

Furniture (in the classroom), 69-70, 


75 
Further education, 9 


Garibaldi, 25 

Geography, 21, 27, 31, 38, 42, 74, 
85, 100, 104, 129-130 

George III, 119 ӯ 

Gramophone, as an aural aid, 89-90 

Great er (Magna Carta), 116 

Greeks, Ancient, 18-19, 26, 104, 
108-109 


Gregory, Pope, 109 
Gunpowder Plot, 117 


Hadow Reports, 11, 14 

Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, 
24-25, 40, 44 

Hannibal, 56 

Health, Public, 113-114 

Henry УШ, 117-118 

Hercward the Wake, зт, 116 

Hiawatha, 26 

Hill, Sic Rowland, 114 

Historical plays, 72 

Horatius at the Bridge, 30, 56, 108 

Howlers, 16 


Iliad, The, 28, 108 

Illustrations, 47, 48, 50, 61~69, 75, 
80-89, 93-95, 99, тот, 115—116, 
120-130 

India, 119 

Industry, 76-77, 114-115 

Inert ideas, 12, 23, 34, 43, 66, 

9-100, 131 
Infant schools, xo, 11, 13, 97-98 
Inventions, 35, 72, 114-115 


James I, 117 

James П, 118 

Jesus Christ, 108—109, 126-127 
Joan of Atc, 25, 49, 110 
John, King, 116 

Joseph and the corn, 108 
Julius Casar, 108, 127 


Knights of the Round Table, 70 


Lantern, as a visual aid, 62, 80-85 

Legends, 26, 104, 108 

Leisure, the problem of, 76-79, 95 

Lincoln, Abrabam, 110 

Literature, 21, 27, 28, 38, 40, 42 
55, 89, 100, 103 

Livingstone, David, 25, 49, 120 

Local Government, 116 

Local history, 36-37, 53, 72-73» 
75, 112-116 

London, 113-114, 116, 118 


McAdam, John, 115 
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Machine Age, 52, 76-77 

Magazines, 46 

Mannets, 116, 117, 118 

Manor, medizval, 113 

Maps, 61, 72, 118, 120-121, 129— 
130, 132 

Marathon, Battle of, 32, 108 

Marconi, Senator, 115 

Marco Polo, 25 

Marie Antoinette, 110 

Marketing Boards, and visual aids, 
85 

Mass production, 52, 76-77 

Mayor, 116 

Memoty, 12, 16, 38, 85 

Middle Ages, 104-105, 109-111, 
II 

Міну of Education, 88-89 

Models, 52, 67 

Modern times, 109-111 

Montcalm, Marquis, 119 

MS Sir sime 118 
useums, 52, 65, 73, 85 

Music, 56, 89 

Myths, 26 


Napoleon, 56 

National Committee for Visual 
Aids, 88-89, 94-95 

National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research, 89 

Nature study, 8 

Neighbourhood, 36, 37, 53, 72-73, 
75, 96, 100, 105, 111-114, 
115-116, 129, 155 

Newspapers, 36, 46, 67 

New Zealand, 119-120 

Nightingale, Florence, 25, 111 

Norman Conquest, 23, 111, 129 

Norsemen, 26 

Notebooks, 50, 67, 73 

Nursery education, 10 


Odyssey, The, 28, 108 


Pageants, 72 
Pakistan, 119 
Parliament, 116-117 
Peel, Sir Robert, 114 
Penelope, 28 


Penny Post, 114 

Pheidippedes, 32, 108 

Philippa, Queen of Edward ПІ, ттт 

Photographs, as illustrative matter, 
64, 127 

Physical education, 56 

Picture collecting, 50, 52-53, 63- 
64, 66-70, 73-74, 79 

Picture post cards, 67 

Pilgrim Fathers, 119 

Plague, the Great, 114 

Plutarch, quoted, 18 

Pocahontas, Princess, 110 

Poetry, 45, 48-50, 74, 103 

Post Office, 57, 114 

Primary School, Report of the 
Consultative Committee on, 1o, 
11, 14, 36-37, 62-63, 93, 132-133 

Prime Minister, office of, 117 

Projects, 43, 51-52, 57-58, тот, 
104, 106-108, 132 

Propaganda, 81, 85 

Punch and Judy, 48 

Puppetry, 47-48, 92, 74, 101 


Railways, 114-115 

Reading, 40-41, 43, 45-46, 58-61, 
74» 79, 102-104 

Reeves, Marjorie, quoted, 43-44 

Regulus at Carthage, 25, 108 

Revere, Paul, Ride of, 110 

Richard the Lion Heart, гіт 

Richard II, 115 

Roads, 115, 123, 127-128 

Robin Hood, 111 

Robinson Crusoe, 26 

Roland and Oliver, 30-31, 56, 110 

Romans, 25, 30, 70, 104, 108-109, 
126-127, 129 

Romulus and Remus, 108 

Roper, Margaret, 118 


Saladin, 31, 111 

Salamis, Battle of, 18 

School broadcasting, 77, 90-95 

School Broadcasting Council, 91- 
3 

School journeys, 73 

Science, 21, 28, 38, 42, 72 
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Scotland, 130 

Scott, Captain, 111 

Scripture, 10 

Secondary Education, 9, то, rr, 
25, 71, 79, 80-81, 95, 98, 128, 
131, 132 

Secondary entrance tests, 98 

Self-governing Dominions, 118- 
120 

Senate, Roman, 30, 70, 108 

Shaftesbury, Lord, 114 

Ships, 57, 127-128 

Social history, 112-118 

South Africa, 119-120 

Speaking, as an activity, 14, 46 

Specialisation in teaching, 17, 56 

Speech defects, 48 , 

Stanley, H. M., 49 

Steam power, application of, 114— 
11$ 

Stephenson, George, 115 

Stonehenge, 36 

Syllabuses, 22, 27, 28, 38, 39, 
54-51, 92-94, 96-120, 131-133 


Tell, William, 110 

1066 and All That, 16 

Thermopylæ, Pass of, 25, 56, 108 

Thring, Edward, quoted, 43 

Time chatts, 34-37, 61, 68, roo, 
118, 129—130, 132 


Time-table, 41-43, 54-55, 74 92- 
93, 103—104 

Town Hall, 116 

Towns, 105, 113-114 

Transport, 35, 57, 114-116, 125, 
127-128 

Tutks, 25 


Ulysses, 30, 108 
United States of America, 118-119 


Visual aids, 76-89, 93-95, тот 
Visual Aids Groups (of teachers), 


94-95 


Walpole, Robert, 117 

Walt Disney and the cartoon film, 
87 

Washington, George, 110, 119 

Waterloo, Battle of, 23 

Watt, James, 114 

Wellington, Duke of, 56 

Wells, H. G., quoted, 17 

Wesley, John, 118 

Whitehead, A. N., quoted, 12 

William the Conqueror, 25, 113 

Wireless, first message by, 115 

Wolfe, James, 119 

Wooden Horse, at Troy, 108 

Wright, Orville and Wilbur, x115 

Writing, as an activity, 48-50 
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THE NEW 
PRIMARY HISTORIES 


«А Progressive Series of Class Books 
Jor Junior Pupils 


by C. F. STRONG 
O.B.E, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE SERIES is in four books, each covering a yeat’s 
reading and activity in the junior course, and atranged 
progressively to meet the needs of the average junior 
pupil as he advances through the age-tange 7 + to 
тт +. ‘The stories in the first two books are purely 
biographical; the subject-matter of the third and 
fourth books, though retaining a basic biographical 
approach, broadens out to treat of such local and 
national topics as may safely be regarded as suitable 
to the upper age-groups in the ptimary school. To 
each chapter ate assigned appropriate individual and 
group activities of all kinds to help the children to 
become active patticipants in an exciting adventure. 
All four books are profusely illustrated. 


Book One HEROES OF OLDEN DAYS 
Boox Two BRAVE MEN AND WOMEN 


Book Taree THE COUNTRY AND THE 
TOWN 


Boox Four HOMELAND AND EMPIRE 


IX 


3 ha Education, Act of 1944 places а new 
emphasis on that period of school life which lies 
between ‘the ages of seven and eleven, if only 
because the reforms outlined in the Act can clearly 
never become fully effective unless the Primary 
(Junior) School is, at long last, recognised as 
having a status and importance equal to those of 
any other type of ‘chook The new situation 
requires that there should be a closer relationship 
between the work of the schools and. the life of the 


community, and teaching must be made more ` 


realistic in its content and method if it is to 
produce social results commensurate with the 
energy devoted to it. 


It is in the Primary School that the found- 
ations of a new attitude must be laid, айс is 
patticularly those environmental subjects wifi a 
manifestly social purpose that lend themselves 

ost teadily to new experiments. Of these en- 

possel subjects history is indubitably one. 

Put how far is history a suitable, or even a possible, 
*'subject for the Primary School? 


в; pr This is the question which Dr. Strong, out . 
of? his 


unique experience as a teacher, inspector, 


administrator and organiser of courses for teachers, 


has set himself to answer. The result is a book 


which all teachers of Juniors will find of great- 


- interest. 
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